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WHAT MAKES A UNITARIAN. 


A BELIEF in the Unity of God makes one a Unitarian in any 
proper sense of the word. And by the word unity as applied 
to God is meant the same as applied to man, who is created 
in God’s image. If there is anything in the divine nature 
of which our human nature does not give us some representa- 
tion and analogy, it is beyond the reach of finite thought, 
and something of which we can neither affirm nor deny. We 
speak of God’s justice; but the word has no meaning to us 
except so far as we apprehend it as a human quality, and 
then carry it over to the divine nature. We speak of the 
divine goodness; the words are an empty sound unless we ac- 
knowledge that all human goodness is its gift and inspiration, 
and, therefore, is copied out of the divine nature itself. We 
speak of the divine wisdom; we only know what it is by our 
human quality that which discerns the best means and 
adapts them to the best ends. Thus always our contempla- 
tion of God is acontemplation of a Divine Humaniry, and that 
is the only ground of our communion with him. It was the 
monstrous assumption of Mr. Mansel that these goodly words 
mean one thing as describing human qualities, and something 
altogether different as describing divine qualities, thus put- 
ting a gulf between God and man over which no tidings can 
come, and making a revelation to us of God’s essential na- 


ture and character an utter impossibility. The assumption is 
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made in the interest of Calvinistic Orthodoxy that things 
which would be abomination amongst men may be ascribed 
to God on the plea that the same standard of the right and 
the true does not apply to divine and human natures. J. 
Stuart Mill has refuted this assumption so clearly and vigor- 
ously, that the work will not need to be done again. 

But it is equally clear that the Unity of God must be rep- 
resented after the same analogies. There may be a trinity 
in the divine nature. It is utterly unintelligible and unre- 
vealable unless it can be described by human analogies. 
For man is created in the divine image, and if there is a 
trinity in one, so there must be in the other, otherwise to 
talk about it or dispute about it were as vain as it would be 
to talk in unknown tongues. And when we speak of the 
Unity of God, if we talk intelligibly, we mean something after 
the analogy of unity in man. Oneness is quite compatible 
with multiplicity of attributes, functions, and operations. But 
there must be ONE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS within them all and 
ONE POWER OF VOLITION, and these being given, the idea of 
unity is preserved; these being surrendered, the idea ex- 
- ists no longer. Three persons harmonizing in purpose do 
not give the conception of human unity. Three persons in 
the Godhead, if each has his own self-consciousness and power 
of volition, do not give the conception of divine unity, but de- 
stroy it. 

Such is the essential nature of Unitarianism as it has been 
held in all ages of the world. Its importance to religious 
culture and devotion is found in the fact that the mind is not 
divided and distracted in worship, but sees all the excellencies 
and splendors of the Godhead gathered around one being and 
personality. A great many believers, professedly Trinitarian, 
preserve the idea of the divine unity by making that central 
and essential, and the tripersonality modal and formal, giving 
to “three persons” some special meaning, or suffering the 
phraseology to float as mere verbiage without any meaning 
at all, Others, if we may believe their own confession, em- 
phasize the three persons, and make each self-conscious, when 
the central idea of unity is lost in Tritheism, and worship is 
divided and therefore false. 
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“The Deity of Christ” is held by many orthodox believers, 
not as asserting that a second being is God distinct from the 
Father, but an essential indwelling of the Father which was 
more than prophetic inspiration. It is generally admitted 
that the author of the Fourth Gospel was of this school by all 
who have not some dogmatic purpose in interpretation. It 
was a form of Unitarianism during the first three centuries; 
it underlies countless forms of orthodoxy and some of liberal 
theology at the present day. Dr. Channing’s last printed 
words would seem to show that such was his faith, at least in 
the latter part of his life. 

What makes a Christian Unitarian is an ulterior question. 
Jews and Mahometans are all Unitarians, but they lack some- 
thing which Christianity gives,—a gift of divine grace, which 
comes through it, melting the flint out of the human heart 
and making it beat with the tender humanities of the gospel. 
The divine Unity which they have preserved so carefully is 
a metaphysical abstraction; “ God is God” is the formula re- 
peated morning, noon, and night, but he never comes forth 
full of grace and truth from the abysmal void, where even the 
wing of imagination disports in vain. That there may be 
forms of Unitarianism in Christendom just as barren of results 
as the Jewish or Mahometan, never renewing and cleansing 
the heart, never kindling its divine aspirations, never making 
it brim over in love to God and man, must be manifest to all. 
No matter for a dry, abstract dogma, whether unity or trinity. 
Unless God is yielded to our inmost love to kindle it into 
a flame, it is a worthless speculation. We watch to see 
whether those who are waking with new zeal for the spread 
of Unitarianism are manifesting equal zeal.so to present it 
that it shall be a living, burning, cleansing conviction in the 
soul. The grand distinction of Christian Unitarianism over 
any other is that the one God whom it offers to faith is not 
abstract, but manifest; that without solving the metaphysics 
of the “ hypostatic union,” it can point to Him in whom dwells 
the fulness of the Godhead; in whom the Father is reconcil- 
ing the world to himself, and in whom the weary and heavy- 
laden find their eternal rest. 
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If, as has been said, to deny the Deity of Christ makes one 
specially a Unitarian, we would reject both the name and the 
thing. To bea force which shall renew the heart and recon- 
struct society, Unitarianism must not be a denial but an af- 
firmation, —an affirmation, too, of some truth more ceniral, 
vitalizing, and all-harmonizing than any other system can 
show. It must not only talk of the Fatherhood of God, but 
it must put the disciple in such relations to him that he may 
realize it in a Christian experience that gives the golden 
peace of believing. As we recede from Christ, and he fades 
off into a shadowy, unknown antiquity, our Unitarianism affili- 
ates more and more with that of the Mahometan and the Jew. 
“God is God,” but without any predicates which are any- 
thing more to us than a name, existing beyond an impassable 
gulf, but never yielding himself to the heart out of the silence 
of eternity. As we approach Christ, understand him, obey 
him and live in him, we find God, not as the formula of a creed, 
but openly revealed to the world, and in the depths of the 
Christian consciousness. The procession of the Holy Spirit in 
its sovereign renewing power comes “ from the Father through 
the Son” or the mediating divine truths of Christianity. 

Dr. Channing says, in a passage already referred to, which 
occurs in an address which proved his parting word to the 
churches, “ All the doctrines of Christianity are more and 
more seen to be bonds of close, spiritual, reverential union be 
tween man and man; and this is the most cheering view of 
our time. Christianity is a revelation of the infinite, univer- 
sal, parental love of God towards his human family, compre- 
hending the most sinful, descending to the most fallen, and its 
aim is to breathe the same love into its disciples. It shows 
us Christ tasting death for every man, and it summons us to 
take his cross, or to participate of his sufferings in the same 
cause. Its doctrine of Immortality gives intinite worth to 
every human being, for every one is destined to this endless 
life. The doctrine of the ‘Word made flesh’ shows us God 
uniting himself most intimately with our nature, manifesting 
himself in a human form, for the very end of making us par- 





takers of his own perfection.” 8. car? 














EXPECTATION. 


EXPECTATION. 
A NEW YEAR’S SERMON, BY REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D. D. 


Romans vii. 19.— For the earnest expectation fof the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. 


THE meaning is that the creation, the whole world, — that 
is, the intelligent, the human world,—is looking for and 
waiting for a better state of things than the present, a bet- 
ter and happier condition of life, in which the children of 
God shall be more manifestly his children in the obedience 
they render to him, and the happiness they enjoy from him; 
something answering to the splendid promises which charac- 
terize the Christian religion. Earnest and lofty expectation 
is a principal element of the Christian faith, and so it is of 
human nature in all its directions of activity and desire. It 
is the vital energy of the soul, it is the condition of progress, 
the spur of exertion. Without it, this world would not be fit 
to live in; without it, another world would not be an object 
of faith, and there would be no reason why it should be. 

Let us trace out a little the working of this law, and see 
what an important place it holds in the economy of our life 
and how to turn it to the best account, and how to regulate 
it wisely by setting due bounds to it, and giving it right 
directions. 

This expectant attitude of the mind— perhaps we are 
hardly aware how universal it is. If we stop to analyze our 
experience, we find that we are in that attitude to-day, and 
have been all our days, — changing it, indeed, constantly, as 
to the object, yet always waiting for something, always 
hoping for something. What is actually present and real 
to us and our own never satisfies us, except as an intimation 
and pledge of something more and better that may follow 
it. Every stage we reach instantly becomes to our thought 
a stepping-stone to some stage beyond. Whatever we 
have been waiting and hoping for hitherto, as soon as 
we reach and possess it, it almost immediately ceases to 
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interest us, except for the something else or more that 
it points to or leads to. As long as our life retains any 
wholesome elasticity, we aspire, we reach forward; and the 
most that we ever make of the actual present is to use it 
as a standing-place, more or less favorable, from which to 
demand something better for the future. And this expec- 
tancy prevails in us not only with respect to the great and 
leading ambitions and desires of life, but all little hourly tran- 
sient ones. It runs through everything that occupies our 
thoughts, or stirs our sensibilities. If you are reading a 
book, it is not that page which you have just mastered that 
interests you, be it ever so fine or striking; you are eager 
to turn it; you would know the incidents that are to follow; 
you would know the next thought, the next conclusion, or 
the summing up of the whole matter. What next? what next? 
is forever the point of interest. Even in an idle summer 
day’s ramble in the woods or fields, when you come to some- 
thing striking or pleasing in the landscape, you scarcely have 
time to take it in, and say how lovely, how pleasant it is, 
before you find yourself peering through an opening, or over 
a line, or along the brook into the scene that lies farther on 
and already imagined or half revealed, another prospect, or a 
completer one ; in a word, the next sensation, a new pleas- 
ure, or a modification and enhancement of the old one. 

You go to Europe. Perhaps what you most wish to see is 
London, with its famous old scenes and monuments. See it, 
and the interest flags; it is Edinboro’ that you want to see, 
its old historic streets, castles; and then the Highlands, the 
Lakes. You turn your back upon these, and then it is Paris; 
then the Rhine, lined all along with its ruins and historic 
associations. Then you pant to see the tops, and climb the 
sides, of the Alps; and then it is only Italy you care for. 
And so on. Your interest always presses on in advance of 
your footsteps. What you are next to see takes stronger 
hold of your sympathies than what you do see; imagination 
outruns the eyesight. Before realization has got full pos- 
session of one thought, expectation has got hold of ten. 

And so in matters of common life at home. The little boy 
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is waiting to be a large boy, thinking how many more things 
he can have and do then. The boy is anticipating the free- 
dom and strength and pleasures of youth, not knowing much 
about them, but sure that it will bring him some new de- 
lights, and never thinking nor caring whether it will take 
away any old ones. The youth aspires to the manly status, 
and thinks the present period is good for nothing but as 
a transition stage, necessary to be gone through, and the 
quicker the better, in order to get into real life, when he may 
begin to live. He tires of the sowing time and wants the 
reaping to come. 

And afterwards in manhood itself there is always a looking 
forward. There is no longer, perhaps, any hurry to have time 
go faster, but we think of many things which it may bring 
us to better our condition. Perhaps we look for better em- 
ployment or better paid, —the means of obtaining a new 
home, or of enlarging the old one, and making it more con- 
venient and comfortable. One man expects to begin soon to 
lay up a little property, another to increase a little one into 
a competency, and another to swell a small fortune into a 
large one. Another is working for relief from present em- 
barrassments and anxieties; another for better health for 
himself or some connected with him; another for the time 
when he shall see his children grown up, successful, self-sup- 
porting, an honor and a satisfaction to him ; if the world goes 
ill with him, he anticipates the time when it will go better ; 
if it goes well with him, and he is one of the rare ones 
that is quite satisfied with his condition, he hopes it will last 
till he is more able to enjoy it, and that he shall have a long 
time to enjoy it in. 

And even in old age, when there is nothing new to expect 
from the world, no new ties to be formed, no new pleasures 
to be found, no new prosperity to be achieved, and one does 
not expect to make any change in his position, opinions, 
habits, nor enjoyments, he still has something to ask of the 
future ; namely, that it will let him alone to take his com- 
fort, let him go on in the old ways undisturbed, let him 
rest, give him a long quiet twilight and evening of life, 
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secure against changes, and pleasanter in its serenity than 
anything he has found amid the bustling activities which 
he has passed through: Expectant still, as much as ever, 
though so differently. 

Some people have a morose, ungracious way of expressing 
their expectancies, — a sceptical, untrustful way ; that is, by 
denying that they have any. According to their talk, things 
are bad, and are growing worse, and are never likely to be 
any better. Society is in a bad way, and constantly sinking, 
and will not be fit to live in much longer, — will fall to 
pieces from very rottenness, — people grow less honest, — re- 
ligion is breaking up. Or, as to their own affairs, they be- 
long to the unlucky class; they see no good worldly pros- 
pects before them ; business will never be good again ; prop- 
erty is very insecure ; they feel bad symptoms about them 
which will soon undermine their constitution; their children 
are not rugged, and not likely to grow up, or if they do, ten 
to one they will not turn out well. Or perhaps their distrust 
affects a religious tone, and talks sagely and solemnly about 
the vanity of human wishes, the emptiness of the present 
world, God’s curse resting upon it, and man a poor fallen 
creature that makes the worst of a bad condition. And 
there are plenty of pious sayings for them to quote about 
the hollowness of earthly things, and a vale of tears, and an 
empty show, and all that, and they have the luxury of ex- 
pressing in the same breath their distrust of God and man, 
together with a pious, unworldly spiritual-mindedness. 

Miserable croaking all of it, and every form of it; and those 
who indulge themselves in it are half aware that it is a mere 
trick and affectation. Very often men talk so, if they did 
but know it, merely for the sake of being contradicted. 
They, too, have their hopes, and, by denying them, they have 
a lurking desire to get them confirmed. Very often it is the 
mere cant of religion, and means nothing; oftener, the ex- 
pression of a sour temper, and an unconscious wish to make 
people about them uncomfortable, and darken and chill their 
little sphere. They, too, if we could get to the innermost 
facts of their case, are secretly hoping and expecting, and 
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do cherish in some corner of the heart, some little expecta- 
tions which they think worth living for, though they may be 
too surly to avow them even to themselves. 

And yet doubtless there are some who are unaffectedly 
despondent, who can see nothing but clouds, and no lifting 
of them, no breaking; have an incapacity, natural or ac- 
quired, for anticipating anything with confidence or pleas- 
ure. If that condition of mind becomes absolute, utterly 
unrelieved by a ray of hopefulness, it is insanity, and of the 
worst kind, tending to suicide; but if not quite that, it isa 
most fatal spiritual disease. I say spiritual. It may take its 
origin in the body, in the liver, or in a disordered state of 
any of the digestive functions, but it affects the mind; it 
brings on the symptoms of mental death. Not to hope is not 
really to live. Relinquish the expectant attitude, and it is 
hardly a metaphor to say you are already stiff and cold in 
your coffin, awaiting your burial. Without expectancy, the 
main-spring of your life’s machinery is wanting, the elastic- 
ity of your being is gone, the vital force in you is benumbed; 
you have fallen out of the order of providence, out of the 
harmony of the creation; the prime attribute of humanity 
is lost in you; the first law of your nature is blotted from 
your heart. To expect nothing more or better is to lose all 
you have got, and cease to be all you have been. You may 
still carry abroad amongst men your ghastly presence, yet 
you are but a corpse or a spectre. Men shiver and shudder 
at your approach. It is real death, and but a name to live, 
so essential to human life is the expectant attitude, the for- 
ward-looking, hope-beaming eye. 

But perhaps you will join issue with me here, and will say, 
Why make so much account of this hopeful mood, since, ac- 
cording to my own view of it, it always cheats us? Half 
the time we do not get at all what we hope for, and our 
pleasant anticipations go unrealized, and when we do get it, 
we are not satisfied with it; it disappoints us; it is not the 
fine sufficient thing we took it for, and we instantly turn our 
backs upon it, and begin to expect something else, stretching 
forward, away from the present possession, to some bubble 
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of the future which we think will be enough, but when we 
get it, will disappoint us just as utterly. Why, then, give in 
to these illusions, seeing we have found them out times 
enough to convince us that they are illusions? Is not he, 
then, the wisest man who hopes the least, and sets his desires 
on no future and contingent blessings? No, not wise, but as 
good as dead, I say again. Still I insist an ever-living expec- 
tation is our life and highest wisdom; for, in the first place, 
a considerable proportion of our reasonable anticipations are 
realized, — enough to encourage and keep alive the strong 
confidence in the divine beneficence. And then, secondly, 
it is no objection that the things hoped for fail to satisfy 
when attained. Of course they ought not to satisfy; it 
would dislocate the whole order of Providence concerning 
us if they did satisfy. If the fulfilment of a hope satisfied 
the mind, all progress would have stopped long ago, and the 
human family would be but as the city of the dead, — station- 
ary fossils. The first hope gratified being sufficient, there 
never would have been another. The savage would never 
have risen to the dignity of a barbarian, the barbarian never 
got civilized; the child would never have risen to man’s 
mental estate; there would be no increase of knowledge, art, 
or wealth. We should be content to live on acorns, and 
wear the undressed skins of beasts, and live in holes in the 
earth. The first rude religious thought would have been 
the last; the first block or stone that got carved symmetri- 
cally enough to be worshipped would be worshipped still and 
forever, no new aspiration being admitted, the first glow of 
devotion being sufficient. It is the very beauty and the 
glory of the whole providential arrangement that a thing as- 
pired to with all the heart should still leave the desire un- 
satisfied, and free to stretch on to something else. 

But what, you ask, is it to be always so? Shall we 
be always led along in this eager chase after some next 
thing, some next stage, which, when we reach it, merely pro- 
vokes us to desire the next? When shall we cease pursu- 
ing, and begin to possess in full repose and satisfaction ? 
When shall we have done getting ready to live, and stop 
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and begin to live verily? Foolish question. Why, this is 
living. Movement, progress is life; a hopeful activity is it- 
self the fairest reality of existence. There is that about it 
which you may call illusiveness, but call it what we will, it 
is an eternal ordinance of the Creator, and an indispensable 
condition of all true living. And if we could suppose there 
would ever arrive a time when present possession were en- 
tirely sufficient for us, and no desire stretches into the 
future, — when no want is felt, and the imagination pictures 
no happy valley lying beyond the mountains, and awaiting 
our approach, — and hope loses all its sacred enchantments, — 
horrible moment, if it should ever arrive, for then I see not 
but our being must become extinct, and the hope of immor- 
tality itself will have proved a dream. 

I know of no sentiment more appropriate to the season 
than this which the text presents, none better with which to 
inaugurate the new year. Hope well of the new year. 
Enter upon it with earnest expectation, — earnest, trustful, 
cheerful. Let no old clouds of former disappointment and 
griefs linger around its entrance to shut in and darken 
the vista of its coming days and months. Perhaps the old 
year has brought adversities upon you, — trials, privations, 
hardships. The hopes with which you began it have passed 
off unfulfilled; that is, some of them, —never all. You mag- 
nify the evil if you imagine all have gone so, but some of 
them have. Well, then, you have had your discipline, — you 
have lost much, or missed of much; but no matter, if you 
have not lost your courage. Keep up the energy of hope, 
and you have got the main thing left; the apparent evils 
shall not prove real evils. Ifthe old hopes have been crip- 
pled, renew them. There may be occasion to modify their 
direction, but part with no whit of their brightness and con- 
fidence. If you can but hope still, and strive, with good 
heart, as God would have you do, and as it is the manliest 
prerogative of your nature to do, all is well with you yet, — 
God has not forsaken you, and the world itself offers its pros- 
perities to you. 

Perhaps the old year has brought you deeper griefs. To 
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some it has indeed. I know some houses that have been 
made very dark and desolate, some eyes almost dissolved 
with weeping; I know some hearts deeply stricken and 
bleeding, some lives that must henceforth be more lonely 
than they have been. But past sorrows must not darken 
future days too much nor too long. God’s consolations, and 
the recuperative forces which he has planted in the soul it- 
self, should bring peace and comfort, and restore the health, 
ful tone of the soul, and reawaken hope, and heal the aching 
wounds, and soften bitter recollections. Fall back upon 
remaining ties, be grateful for past joys, and be ready to 
welcome such new ones as the heavenly Father will not fail 
to send. 

It may be that the old year has witnessed in us short- 
comings in our duty, faults uncorrected, passions unsubdued- 
time wasted, evil done, and we cannot think of these things 
but with regret and humiliation and sadness. And I know 
that these are healthful emotions, and that there is much 
room and need for repentance even with sighing and tears. 
But I know, too, — and who does not ? — that all penitence is 
a morbid and a useless grief, unless it is mingled largely with 
hope, — the hope of better things to come, the earnest expec- 
tation of future retrieval. It is only hope,—hope in God 
and Christ, and in the Spirit that worketh within the soul, — 
only this that makes fruitful the sad memories of sin, and 
girds up the loins of the mind for a better walk and a better 
year to come. Lose your hope, and you are paralyzed. 
Confidently expect to do your duty, and master your sins, 
and redeem the time, and maintain your integrity, or recover 
it, — confidently, though humbly, expect, and then you may 
know that the force of good desire and moral purpose is not 
broken in you. That hope is the true sign of a moral life, a 
spiritual vitality, and the guarantee of progress and success. 
Do not part with that hope. Stand in your lot, and go for. 
ward to your work, earnestly, devoutly, strongly expectant. 

There is another expectation in which all these that we 
have considered do culminate. It is that which filled the 
apostle’s mind when writing our text. We must never lose 
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it, or let it grow dim or weak. These other hopes that lead 
us along through life, passing us on under the guidance of 
one and another of them, they would all be objectless and 
illusory indeed, if they did not prepare the way for the one 
great crowning hope of all,— the hope of the immortal life. 
All hopes would indeed be illusions unless sanctified by this, 
and flowering into this. We might well wonder why God 
has made the sentiment so strong within us if he had not 
provided this object for it. In vain were this heavenly guest 
sent down into the soul, to be to it wings and light and 
strength, if bereft of this its last and sublimest earthly office, 
to raise the desires and direct the thoughts to higher 
spheres. 

Begin the year hopefully. So only can you be brave to 
do its work, and bear its burdens, and meet its vicissitudes, 
and enjoy its blessings. Expect good things, trust the Di- 
vine Providence, be ready to plant in hope and reap with 
thankfulness. Be hopeful in worldly things and in spiritual 
things, for time and for eternity. God who has planted that 
noble sentiment in the heart, and Christ who came to expand 
and brighten it, will not let it be finally or fatally baffled. 
Hope in you is so much life in you, — the absence of it is so 
much loss of life, so much death. You do not know what is 
before you in the opening year, but you do know, and must 
not forget, that the good God is there, and will lead you on 
from point to point with a hand that never wearies, and from 
hope to hope with a promise that never fails, till you come to 
the brink of life and the dark gulf, and even that is bridged 
over by God’s word and the soul’s sure expectation. There- 
fore, with brave good cheer, take and keep the expectant atti- 
tude, — hope on, hope ever. God means it for you, the needs 
of your own heart require it of you, the world rises up in its 
beauty and wealth to nourish it in you, the heavens bow 
down in kindly promise to inspire it in you. It is your life, 
and the life of your life. 
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MEMORIES OF ROME. 
** And so we went toward Rome.’’ 


Rome is not one city, nor two cities, nor three cities, but 
many cities, more or less shadowy, looking over, under, and 
through each other. A French Papist has written a book 
called “The Three Romes,” by which he means Classic Rome, 
Christian Rome, and the buried Rome of the Catacombs, But 
a moment’s thought must show any one how singularly in- 
complete is this classification. In the first place, ancient 
Rome divides itself into three; namely, the Kingly, the Re- 
publican, and the Imperial; and sometimes an excavation 
will reveal the architecture of the three periods in a trans- 
verse section, following each other upward, and sometimes 
they will be detected cropping out above each other, like 
the geological strata, on the earth’s surface. Then there is the 
Rome of the Middle Ages, which constitutes, in fact, the great 
body of the existing city, whose high, sombre churches and 
palaces, frowning over the narrow streets, fill what was once 
the great Campus Martius, whereas ancient Rome itself was 
mainly seated on those seven hills, now so nearly heaps of 
ruins. Again for each of these past Romes, there is a ghostly 
city which rises up, and lives again in the imagination of the 
scholar, the poet, and the antiquarian. The mind re-creates 
and repeoples and lives over again the successive periods, 
when tombs and temples and theatres and palaces, now 
in ruins, stood in their fresh splendor, and when, in later 
time, they were stripped to strengthen and adorn modern 
mansions and churches, and the sarcophagi of Emperors 
were emptied to make room for the bones of Popes, and 
the very mausoleums were converted into castles and for- 
tresses of fighting priests and hostile noble families. And 
then we come to the dead-alive Rome of to-day, with its 
priest-ridden and soldier-ridden population driving their 
trades in the arches of old temples, creeping in and out 
through doorways once the entrances of sepulchres, in the 
days of the Kings or the Emperors; and to this we may 
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still add one more Rome, — that of the foreign throng on which 
its modern life so much depends, — and then, when we sum 
up: Pagan Rome and Papal Rome; Rome Kingly, Repub- 
lican, and Imperial; Medieval Rome and Modern Rome ; 
Classic and Christian Rome; Rome under ground and Rome 
above ground; and finally (encircling, overhanging, and fus- 
ing all these Romes), the one great Rome of Art and 
Nature, taking all the ages into her mighty lap, and trans- 
figuring all their historic deeds of greatness, and even of 
ugliness and horror, in the glow of her sunny countenance — 
we have at last a complex whole under that short name 
which may well make any one shrink from the attempt to 
convey to those who have never trodden the soil, breathed 
the air, and looked through the sky of Rome any idea of what 
the word means, and perhaps it will be less an idea than an 
impression, a sentiment, this fragment will communicate to 
the reader. 

“And so” (says the “beloved physician” — and painter 
—according to the church legend — who accompanied Paul 
in his travels),—“ and so we went toward Rome.” It is 
curious that when the journey of Paul to Rome is matter of 
history, as well as the story of the successive appearings he 
there made before the government, of his first acquittal and 
final condemnation, while the traditions of Peter’s being, 
doing, and suffering there are purely legendary, the Roman 
Church should have set up Peter's relation to the city as the 
fact of supreme interest and importance, and made that of 
Paul altogether secondary ; for, after all, Rome stands, in the 
eye of the world, as the city of St. Peter, whereas it should 
rather be the city of St. Paul, and Peter stand identified with 
the oldest Church, of Jerusalem, where he baptized strangers 
of the Gentiles (and Romans among them) into the king- 
dom of Christ. But the Roman Church persists in linking the 
two apostles together as fellow-sufferers in that Mamertine 
Prison by the Capitol and the Forum, where their faces in stone 
look at you through a stone grating by the doorway under 
the Church of St. Joseph, and invite you to enter and see the 
traces of the miracles alleged to have been wrought there. 
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I drank of the fountain, and accepted it as none the less from 
the hand of God, whether it sprang up in the usual course of 
nature, or in an unusual manner; the water was none the 
less refreshing, and I could as readily remember Peter’s fel- 
lowship in Christ’s and Paul’s sufferings there as anywhere. 
But Paul is by eminence the apostle whose image is clearly 
‘associated with Rome in the light of history, and I could 
well imagine him, to-day, if he should pass through modern 
Rome, stopping on the Capitoline Hill or the Vatican, as he 
did on the Hill of Mars, in Athens, to pour out his rebuke at 
Jjinding the city wholly given to idolatry. 

“And so we went forward to Rome,” the record reads. 
And what throngs of pilgrims during the eighteen hundred 
years since that record was written have had the same story 
to tell, —“and so we went forward to Rome,” —and yet to 
what different Romes, and under what different circumstances 
from Paul’s, as he went forward a prisoner to the Rome of 
Nero! 

We, for instance (to come down to my own personal expe- 
rience), crossed the Mediterranean when it was as smooth and 
tranquil as the stillest summer lake; “bound in the spirit ” 
only, we approached the Eternal City; instead of coming into 
it over the memorable Appian Way, as Paul did from the 
southward, and quietly on foot, we, whirled along in the 
darkness of a rainy night by the speed of steam over an iron 
road, that ran round the city and under the very arches of 
one of the ancient aqueducts, “so went forward to Rome,” 
and in the city where he described himself as having pene- 
trated into “the jaws of the Lion,” we, less worthy and less 
willing to suffer, found that we had taken up our abode in the 
street called (not, perhaps, with any Christian reference) 
Bocca di Leone (the Lion’s Mouth). 

One of the school-day readings which made the deepest im- 
pression on my memory was a lesson entitled “Heroic Self- 
Denial,” and describing how a student of divinity, having set 
out to see Rome, and reached at sunset a hill whence he be- 
held the dome of St. Peter’s gleaming in the evening splendor, 
and heard those wondrous vesper chimes floating over the 
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distant city, found, on examining his little stock of money, 
that he had already spent just half of it, and instantly formed 
the resolution to turn his steps homeward. I have often 
thought that that student had already caught a spark of true 
Roman stoicism, and carried away more of the best of Rome 
than many who have sojourned and:studied years there, but 
I should much sooner have thought then of being myself one 
day a divinity student than of ever being permitted to stand 
where so noble a soul was barred out. 

“See Naples and die” the old phrase runs. “See Rome,” 
we might say, “and live,” —live a hundred lives, — of souls, 
and nations that have there lived and wrought and suffered, 
and passed into an immortality of blessed or accursed fame. 
Rome has, for every peculiar mind, its peculiar interest, of 
religion, of art, of history, or of nature. My own feeling ac- 
cords with that of the poet who says that, the finest thing in 
Rome is Rome itself. And I am free to confess that the 
Rome which I went to see, and in which I found most pleas- 
ure and, I think, edification, was the Rome of the past, or 
rather that Rome which the mighty Mother Nature, spreading 
her magic mantle over the dust of the ages, gathers up and 
glorifies and makes over into the Eternal City of the imagina- 


tion and the heart. 


The Appian Way and the Colosseum were two objects —I 
may say the two—I never could be weary of visiting. Let me 
take you with me, first, in imagination, out over that Queen of 
roads, as they used to call it, along which, as we have already 
said, Paul entered the city of his martyrdom; but how dif- 
ferent was the scene which met his eyes from that which the 
Campagna now presents to the wanderer’s gaze! Stretching 
for more than ten miles, to the Alban mountains, was one 
continuous street of splendid tombs, a city of the dead, and 
yet (striking proof of the influence of familiarity) from all 
that array of conspicuous memorials of mortality no effectual 
voice reached the heart of a headstrong people to check the 
career of ambition, and whisper with reproving and reform- 
ing power, “Philip, remember that thou arta man!” And 


now they, too, are gone, and, for the most part, the names and 
VOL. XXXVII. 2 
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the very places of their graves have perished. And I used to 
think, as I walked over that rank harvest field, how well might 
apply there the words of our own poet : — 


** The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining in the sad abodes of death 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.’’ 


And still more forcibly did his words come to me, as a fitting 
description of the scene, when, in a bright summer day, look- 
ing round on the profusion of flowers that blazed along the 
wayside, and at the blue Alban hills, dotted white with little 
cities, and at the great daisy that bloomed over the whole 
landscape, I said to myself, these, too, — 


** Are but the solemn decorations, all, 
Of the great tomb of man.’ 


And yet, as I mused more deeply and gazed more attentive- 
ly, I felt that the scene was full of life, — a life in which death 
was swallowed up. Not only was the blue air a living thing, 
not only was the bending sky the look of the ever-living God, 
but the spirits of past generations seemed to be still astir, and 
the telegraph wire itself, stretching far away across the waste, 
ready to thrill with the messages of the latest thought (strange 
tenant of this old fable-haunted region !),— even that mod- 
ern thing suggested a less “lively life’? than did those long 
lines of crumbling, ivy-grown, and flower-crowned arches of 
the old aqueducts, stretching (I should rather say stalking) 
away as far as the eye could reach, toward the Sabine moun- 
tains. A ghostly, giant procession they seemed, forever mov- 
ing onward across the mighty and monumental plain, and 
though at first they might have seemed most naturally to 
suggest — as they would, perhaps, at twilight — an image of 
the poet already quoted; that of, — 


*‘ The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death,’’— 
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they gave one a feeling analogous to that which a certain 
writer says he had on looking on the gray ocean, —“the vast 
company of curled and crested billows seemed hurrying on 
to the accomplishment of some mysterious and melancholy 
destiny.” 

And here, too, beneath this great burial-place of earth’s con- 
querors, stretch the subterranean chambers, where, for three 
centuries, worshipped, and at last were buried, to the number 
(it has been estimated) of seven millions, the conquerors of the 
great conqueror Death himself. 


‘*¢ Three hundred years 
The faithful people lived among the tombs; 
The Catacombs were their metropolis.’’ 


** Here is thy strength, O Rome! Sun-clad, above, 
The Emperor triumphed and the people triumphed! 
The Nubian lion and the Lybian pard 
Roared for their prey! Above thy tawny wave, 
Tiber, the world’s increase went up each day. 

Daily from Rome the legions passed whose arms 
Flashed back in turn the sunrise of all lands. 
Through every gate the embussies of kings 
Advanced with gifts. But in the Catacombs 
The faithful people, circled by their dead, 
Worshipped their God in peace. 
Three hundred years 
Passed like three days; and lo! that Power went forth 
Which conquered death.”’ 


But now, from the Campagna, where the. memorials.that 
cover the ground and those it contains require, respectively, 
not many pages, but volumes, we will pass up the street of 
tombs, by which the conquering legions came in to go up to 
the Capitol, and look upon that wonder of ages, the Colos- 
seum. “They passed over the Forum by the Via Sacra to the 
Colosseum, whose lofty cloven forehead looked down pale un- 
der the moonlight.” . . . “Temples and three palaces 
had the giant fed and lined with his limbs, and still, with all 
his wounds, he looked out livingly into the world.” But the 
first time J saw the Colosseum, I came round to it from the 
Form of Trajan, through the arches of the Basilica of .Con- 
stantine, and it jarred not a little upon the feelings of the 
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hour and the spirit of the place, to hear, that morning, the 
heavy tramp of French soldiers, and the sharp staccato of the 
word of command, ringing through the aged vaults. What a 
scene did the Foro Romano (the now-called Cow/ield) present! 
Cowled friars and those harlequins called soldiers, beggars 
imploring coppers for the love of the Mother of God, and rag- 
ged boys pitching them in the air for the love of sport and of 
gain, filling the welkin with their confused cries, beneath the 
old triumphal arches and temple colonnades and under the 
very shadow of the Colosseum itself ! 

As I entered that enormous pile and looked upward and 
imagined the eighty thousand spectators, Rome’s élite, her 
wealth and beauty and religion, feasting their eyes on a scene 
compared with which the bull-fights at which our Christian- 
ity and civilization shudder seem like child’s play; when I 
thought of the fountains which flung up clouds of perfume 
to regale the senses of these hard-hearted Sybarites ; when 
I remembered how, if, perchance, a gladiator seemed likely 
to end too suddenly his rival’s agonies, the very vestal vir- 
gins would rise from their seats in indignation at this abridg- 
ment of their pleasure ; when I read how the people would 
stay night after night here, in their eagerness not to lose the 
renewal of the spectacles; when I remembered how Chris- 
tian martyrs here fought with wild beasts “ to make a Roman 
holiday,” — only the thought that all this was past, that it 
had become a part of the mysterious domain of Providence 
called History, prevented me from being sick at heart. But 
my eyes and thoughts went upward and outward beyond 
this monument of might and bloodthirstiness to the pure and 
holy heavens and the lovely nature, emblems of the mercy and 
magnanimity of God, who had suffered all this to be for his 
own wise purpose. Still my old youthful enthusiasm for the 
Roman heroism suffered a considerable abatement ; and after- 
ward, as I recalled the familiar saying : — 


** While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand ’’ 


(true enough, because the Colosseum 7s Rome, in its strength, 
in its grace, and in its barbarity), and when, remembering 
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the venerable prophecy, I looked upon the Dying Gladiator, 
I was tempted to go on with the old legend and say, — 


While dies the gladiator, Rome shall die, 

A monument to tell all coming time 

That power and splendor built upon a cold 
And stony heart of sensual selfishness 

Shall fade and crumble into dust and gloom, 
While love and pity and humanity 

Alone abide, alone forever bloom ! 


But not the Colosseum alone, not only the monuments of 
classic fame and Pagan tyranny, enforce this moral. There 
aré other monuments from which so-called Christian Rome 
might hear her conscience teaching her the same lesson. 
Such a one, for instance, is the Ghetto, — the Jews’ Quarter, — 
to me the most affecting scene in all Rome. Enter it under 
the old arch of Octavia, through which Titus and Vespasian 
passed in celebrating their triumph over Jerusalem. What 
a medley of times and religions there meets the eye! Look- 
ing through the arch, you read over the door of a church in 
the background, “ Archangel Michael, pray forus.” It is the 
church of Saint Angelo in Pescaria, that is in the fish market, — 
for this is the fish market of the children of Abraham, — and 
you pass in through a sombre street lined with old cracked and 
clamped marbled slabs, the tables of the fishmongers. You 
pass on by the Palace of the Cenci (the very name means 
rags). You come to the Place of Wailing, and there is the 
little church dedicated to the Blessed Mary of Lamentation 
(strange association of Mary’s sorrows with those of this mod- 
ern Rachel weeping for her children!), and there is the foun- 
tain plashing and murmuring, as if it repeated. the words 
of the prophet: “Oh that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night 
for the slain of the daughters of my people!” You pass on 
through the streets where, in the words, of an eloquent writer, 
“The daughter of Zion sits upon her pile of rags. . . . Misery 
stares in and out of the tangled hair, and wails out of the 
sallow face, and no beauty of features reminds one of Rachel 
or Leah or Miriam; and sometimes the sight meets a deep- 
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sunken, black, brilliant eye which looks up from the needle 
and the rags as if it would say, “The daughter of Zion is 
stripped of all her ornaments. She who was a princess 
among the heathen and a queen of the nations must now be 
a servant. She weeps by night till the tears run down her 
cheeks; there is no one among all her friends who can com- 
fort her; all her nearest neighbors despise her, and have be- 
come her enemies. Judah is imprisoned in misery and hard 
service ; she dwells among the heathen and finds no rest; 
all her persecutors deal hardly with her. How has the Lord 
poured upon the daughter of Zion the vials of his wrath!” 

But I must pass rapidly over those scenes and thoughts 
where the mind would still fain long linger, and I must, in 
closing this view of Rome, take one final glance at a scene, 
the opposite of that we have just contemplated ; for would it 
be the story of Rome that should omit all allusion to St. 
Peter's? I confess that that famous Church, that great Ex- 
change, that great Theatre, that great Parade-ground of the 
Papal forces, military and ecclesiastical, regarded as a Temple 
of present use and service, is exceedingly despoiled of its in- 
terest in my eyes by the poor, puerile, and unchristian pag- 
eantry that desecrates its majestic spaces. I must think of it 
as a thing of the past to be properly impressed and stirred by 
the spectacle. One needs to enter it at dusk and lose all dis- 


* tinct sight of individual forms, and let one’s vision and imag- 


ination soar away among the lofty arches where the evening 
light gleams in through the windows, or listen to the footfalls 
of the multitude, — 

** Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng 


Like the resounding sea, 
Or like the rainy tempest.’’ 


It is the voice of God out of the past, the voice of God rising 
out of the great hum and roar of the crowd, that pre-eminently 
consecrates the place. As a memorial temple of art and of 
song, it appeals to all human hearts. Translated by the im- 
agination into the dimness of a past age, it is venerable and 
beautiful, but, protruding its service into the light of to- 
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day’s civilization and Christianity, it is a monstrous anach- 
ronism. 

But St. Peter’s, also, it may be, will one day become one 
of the monuments of old Rome, part of her monumental his- 

tory, one of the monuments of a corrupt and outgrown reli- 
| gion, or rather of a religion which misunderstood and pervert- 
ed the instinctive aspirations of human nature; and none 
the léss beautiful, but perhaps the more, will it be, when the 
true Catholic religion, the human Catholic, rises on the ruins 
of the Roman. 

But I have covered several pages, and seem to myself to 
have said nothing of Rome, — nothing of its art, nothing of its 
history, nothing of its nature, nothing of its religion. And so 
it would be, if one should write a volume. Rome is the world, 
—at least, a world. 

I close with the thought what an impressive, instructive, 
and monitory picture Rome presents of those three religions, 
—the Pagan, the Papal, and the Jewish, in their errors, their 
truth, and their heroism, all dying together, all living together, 
on that sublime stage of world-history! Out of their mingled 
dust shall one day bloom the tree of a manly, a generous, a 
humane religion, — the worship of God in the Spirit. } 
C. T. BAW Ow i 





si Love that “‘ prepares” many mansions for us prepares us for 
what we shall find in them. We are so ignorant of the divine 
economy which regulates our everlasting habitations that the 
mere attempt to guess at what will be there our probable habits, 
pursuits, and occupations involves us in a thousand difficulties 
and contradictions; and yet, while we know not how we shall 
then live, we know in kind, if not in degree, how we shall then 
feel. Here, while the form and outline are strange to us, the 
imperishable essence is familiar; we cannot define either the 
shape or color of this, God’s glorious rose; we only know it 
through its fragrance unfolding in the regenerate soul of man. 
We cannot paint this flower, yet love and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost convey within our hearts a subtle sense of its odor, 
and instruct us in the highest secrets of heaven. 
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THE FIRST COMMUNION OF THE YEAR. 


Ir we were called on to devise a new “ Christian Year,” on 
a plan different from that of the Romish and English church- 
es, we should give to the first Sunday in January some such 
name as Consecration Day. Those serious thoughts which 
should accompany the change of years are called forth by 
the leisure, the associations, and the religious services of holy 
time. New Year’s Day has too much in it of merely secu- 
lar rejoicing for the deeper thoughts of self-examination and 
renewal of our vows; but in the stillness of the Sabbath that 
follows, we find it easy to turn our minds to the retrospec- 
tion of what has been, to meditation on what may be, to reso- 
lution, and to prayer. 

Especially are these thoughts natural and appropriate in 
connection with that sacred ordinance which is generally ad- 
ministered among us on the first Sunday in January. If we 
regard the communion as the emblem of a Christian profes- 
sion, we must feel that most appropriately, at this time, our 
profession is renewed. The world takes knowledge of us 
again, with the opering year, that we have given ourselves to 
Christ. Commencing a new term of service, we once more 
name reverently the Master to whom it is to be rendered. 
As the Church musters its host for the new year’s struggle 
against the evil that is in the world, we place our names 
upon the list. Our fellow-soldiers in the Christian warfare 
are witnesses of this our re-engagement. The whole com- 
munity is its witness, for the act is public, little as may be 
the attention paid to it by others. The pledge, then, thus 
openly given, must not be dishonored; the service thus en- 
tered on anew must not be forsaken nor betrayed. 

There is much to strengthen worthy resolution in these 
thoughts’; there is truth and value in the recognition of the 
communion as a sign of Christian profession. And yet it is 
not in this character that we are inclined chiefly to regard 
it. Nay, we are sometimes tempted to wish that it was not 
thus considered at all, because it seems that this aspect of it 
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hides from general observation other aspects, more interest- 
ing, affecting, and in every way important. We think that 
the numbers who now, on every communion Sunday, turn 
away from the table of the Lord are prevented from recog- 
nizing the privilege they resign, the pleasure and improve- 
ment they forego, and even the duty they leave unperformed, 
because they think only of the occasion as of a form, express- 
ing, by emblems merely conventional, their Christian faith ; 
and expressing it, not to God, who knows it already, but to 
their fellow-men, who do not need to know it. 

Leaving, then, the thought of profession before our fel- 
low-mortals, let us look at the communion, and especially the 
first communion of the year, with a view to its more natural 
and yet more spiritual meanings; as an ordinance of affec- 
tionate commemoration, of self-inspection, and of renewed 
self-consecration in the sight of God. 

It is something, both to grateful feeling and to self-improve- 
ment, for us, by this act, to commemorate the Saviour as we 
enter on a new year. By the united prompting of tender 
feeling and of heavenly wisdom, he linked the ordinance to 
the most touching memories connected with his course. We 
commemorate in this, not his birth, not his teaching, not his 
resurrection, important and glorious as these are, — no, it is 
his death, whose emblems are before us; it was in the ban- 
quet which preceded his death that the rite was instituted ; 
amidst that conversation in which his great soul overflowed 
with love and pity for the friends who were to lose him, and 
in which, regardless of his own approaching agony, he strove 
to lead their thoughts, upward from sorrow to duty, and to 
make their love to him prompt love to one another, to all 
mankind, and to God. To unite in the communion, is to re- 
call that scene ; it is to recall, also, the scenes which followed, 
— the trial before the High Priest and before Pilate, with the 
meekness and dignity displayed in each; the crucifixion, with 
its horrors brightened by the patience and holiness it called 
forth, from the first word of pardon —“ Father, forgive them ” 
— to the final commending of his soul to God. The matchless 
Example, the holy Delegate of Heaven, the loving Brother of 
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our human nature, is brought before us in his divinest linea- 
ments ; and what time more suitable for us thus to contem- 
plate him than when we take up again the burden of duty, 
as a new year invites us to behold the course before us, and 
to summon our strength, that we may bear that burden stead- 
fastly. Then may we well contemplate how Jesus bore that 
to which he was called. Then may we feel our hearts glow 
with love to him, as we behold that love which was faithful 
unto death. 

Not less appropriate to the first Sunday in the year is the 
communion as an occasion of self-inspection. All who partake 
it aright obey the word of the apostle, —‘“ Let every man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and drink 
of that cup.” And for this purpose, what time so fitting as 
the new year? There is then, as we look back, a period 
of definite extent, not too long for memory to retrace, and 
not too short to furnish experiences, the survey of which may 
show us whether we have gained or lost in the spiritual life. 
We can ask ourselves, not only whether we did right or 
wrong in particular instances that occur to us, but whether 
we think more or less of God and Christ and duty than a 
year before ; whether, if we are young, the year’s additional 
strength to our bodies is matched by a year’s increase in 
strength of religious purpose and fulness of religious grace ; 
whether, if we are old, the year that has brought us nearer 
to life’s close has given us brighter views of heaven, and has 
been filled with those good works for which our time is be- 
coming more and more limited. Well for us if, amidst the 
remembrance of failure and deficiency, we can yet perceive 
that there has been ever with us a faithful purpose to do 
right; that this purpose has not yielded to discouragement, 
nor been lulled into false security by apparent success ; that, 
with all of which we have to repent, we have yet tried to 
serve God and our race, and that our efforts have not been 
useless to those around us, nor unapproved by our merciful 
Judge and Father. 

Thus our minds are led, on the one hand, to the contem- 
plation of heavenly purity in the character of Christ, and on 
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the other, to that of our own deficiencies and sins; yet, amid 
the penitence which this view excites, we find cause of 
thankfulness to our divine Preserver, rejoice that he has 
kept us from still greater evil, and that he still grants us 
time for further effort. Most appropriate, then, is the first 
communion of the year for renewed self-consecration. As 
when we first chose a religious life, we sealed that choice by 
the prayers which accompanied our first communion, so now 
we choose that life again, and again ratify the choice by 
prayer, while the emblems of our Lord’s sufferings are before 
us. The. present occasion reminds us of the former; and if 
anything of pure and holy feeling has in the interval been 
lost, it now returns to sanctify the renewed offering. The 
thought of Jesus is with us,—of the Friend, the Saviour, 
whom we aspire to follow. “In him” it is that we give our- 
selves to God; that is, to God made known to us by the 
words, and still more by the character, of his Messiah; and at 
that feast of love which Jesus instituted, we feel that our 
vow of consecration rises not unheard nor unaccepted by 
the God to whom Jesus has brought us near. 

In that renewal of our resolutions, the thought is with us 
alike of our duties here and of our home hereafter. We 
consecrate ourselves to God’s service through the year on 
which we enter, whether that year be spent on earth, or 
whether it is to witness our entrance into the eternal world. 
Nay, not for that year alone, but for eternity, the vow is re- 
corded. In view of a self-surrender so sublime, what is to us 
the question, how soon or how late our place of service shall 
be changed? Whether in the eternal world or here, let us 
rather think of it as service than as reward, — service which 
shall be its own best reward, — the willing, rejoicing service 
of purified and grateful spirits. 

Thus may the first communion of the year consecrate us 
anew, as we are entering on those scenes whose end we can 
not discern. May it consecrate us to steadfast industry in 
our vocations, for our spheres of duty are assigned by God; 
to gentleness, humility, and every social and private virtue, 
for in these we imitate the perfections of our holy Master ; to — 
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meek endurance of the trials which the year may bring, and 
grateful enjoyment of its blessings; and to the reception, 
without murmuring and without fear, of the message which 
the year may bring to any of us to leave this lowly scene of 


‘service for one nearer to the light of our Father’s counte- 
nance, g. G. Beedfer o¢. 


CHRIST HIDDEN FROM THE WORLD. 
A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION. 


In the prayer which went up from the heart of our bless- 
ed Saviour before he crossed the brook Cedron, on the way 
to Gethsemane, — it is written in the gospel according to the 
beloved St. John, —he prayed not for the world, but only for 
a certain portion of it. His language, as the reader will see, 
if he will examine it, is very clear and positive, and what he 
said then he had said or implied repeatedly before. Of 
course we are utterly shut off from any understanding of 
these words, which would impute a respect of persons to God 
or to the Son of God; doubtless God is the Father and 
Christ is the Saviour of all men. Such an interpretation of 
the language would be as shallow as it would be injurious. It 
may seem, then, that the saying is hard to be understood; but 
we often find that the hard places in the Word, the Scriy- 
tures, which at first sorely try our faith, yield to a more 
persistent scrutiny a peculiarly rich meaning. If our Lord 
would not have us understand that his love is more engaged 


. for some than for others, what would he have us understand? 


We have written what seems to us to have been his meaning 
at the head of this brief paper. From the very necessity of 
the case, Christ must be hidden from the world. The mani- 
festation of our Saviour can only be in accordance with what 
we may call a law of congruity. Like asks for like. In this 
case there must be moral and spiritual capacity, and this 
capacity must have been to some extent unfolded and culti- 
vated. -It is nature’s law. Every seed demands its own soil. 
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It will not take 100t and grow and come to a harvest on any 
other. Without your nitrates and iodides of silver and of 
ammonium, the rays of the sun will paint you no pictures. 
And as it is nature’s law, so it is a law which pervades the 
whole constitution of things natural and moral. The elect 
have attained it! All things are double ; — a divine on earth, 
therefore, must answer to the Divine out of the heavens. 

Our Saviour in his dealings with those to whom he came 
quietly recognized and even thankfully acknowledged this 
law. “Even so, Father,” he said, “for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.” In his discourse to the recalcitrant people at 
Nazareth, “where he had been brought up,” he calmly re- 
minds ther that it had never been possible to convey God’s 
mercies to all. Elijah was sent to only one of many widows, 
and though there were many lepers in Israel in the days of 
Elisha, only Naaman the Syrian was cleansed. In his advice 
to his disciples, he cautions them in very strong language 
against throwing away the precious truths which were to be 
committed to them, and would not have them persist in get- 
ting a hearing from obstinately unwilling ears, — as if he had 
said, There are enough who are prepared and waiting; de- 
vote yourselves to those. It is with good influences as with 
evil influences. As the pestilence travels over the earth 
and gathers only its own, sometimes keeping and sometimes 
leaving the great thoroughfares, so it is with the Spirit of 
Life and Health in the moral world. In one sense all are its 
own, and yet of only a portion is it written “ unto as many as 
received him.” 

In accordance with this law of congruity, the coming of 
Christ was delayed for ages. There must be years — oh, 
how many and how long they were!— of preparation before 
the herald angels might sing their song of gladness. Not a 
moment sooner could the divine Lord have appeared to any 
good purpose, save to here and there a prophetic soul, as to 
Abraham. The Word might come, as it were, in gleams of 
light; but there could be no Incarnation, no Light of the 
world and Life of men, and glory of the Only Begotten. The 
time was not yet. And when the time had come, those who 
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were really prepared were so few that the Lord spoke of 
them as a “little flock,’ and whilst his eyes rested upon 
many who seemed to be followers, and to promise well, he 
said, “ Many are called, but few are chosen.” “He commit- 
ted himself not unto them, for he knew what was in man.” 
It might have been said by earnest men forecasting the 
future, “ All that the world needs is that one should come 
who shall live a divine life, and shall speak divine words ; he 
will prepare his own way, and in the day of his power his 
people will be willing.” But the facts have shown and are 
always showing the vanity of such expectations. Some bit- 
terly oppose, more are indifferent to the great Prophet ; even 
the better sort for the most part only wait with Gamaliel in 
the Jewish Sanhedrim to see what will come of it. There 
were only enough real disciples to constitute a working com- 
pany, to supply a body for the new spirit. 

The world and the gospel have nothing in common. “ The 
Prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in me.” We 
simply declare a fact. Christ demands of those who are to 
welcome it at all certain spiritual and moral attainments ; we 
do not mean mere dead and buried capacities, but a measure, 
however slender, of attainment. The seed which is the Word 
must have good soil, and that soil the Saviour calls an honest 
and good heart. You cannot plant it ina mere animal. No 
one ever makes the attempt. You cannot plant it in a mere 
intellect, though this is often and vainly undertaken. The 
world must cease to be the world before it can entertain 
Christ. Only as there springs into life, through the grace of 
God and the faithfulness of man, that which is not of the 
world is there any beginning or any growth of the gospel. 
It may be thought that this does not accord with the com- 
monly-received opinion that our race was in a lower moral 
condition just before our Saviour’s coming than ever before, 
and was, therefore, never so pocrly prepared for the unspeak- 
able gift. The world had indeed reached its lowest point of 
degradation; and yet the spiritual and moral life which is 
not of the world, but of God, had been steadily growing, 
stimulated, as it were, by antagonisms and powerful protests, 
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and quickened to a hunger and thirst after divine things, 
which the Christ rejoiced to satisfy. On the one hand, we have 
the Emperor Tiberius; on the other, the Holy Mother of our 
Lord. The predicted time had come, not because man was 
wiser than he had ever been before,— Plato was born four hun- 
dred years before Christ, — the predicted time had come be- 
cause man could rest no longer for his troubled conscience, 
for his unsatisfied aspirations and desires, for the life of God 
in him reaching up to the heavens. 

Moreover, the law of the coming of the Christ is the law of 
his manifestation as years go on. In this thing there is noth- 
ing to be looked for from the world, whether in its most # 
refined or in its coarsest forms, whether from its animalism or 
from its intellectualism, whether from its scarcely-organized 
and scarcely-illumined clay or from its advanced thinkers 
and most cultivated scholars. Christ grows only as man is 
willing or is persuaded to become holier and better. He 
must obey and love before he can find the Divine in the gos- 
pel. It is well and useful to show that the Christian evidences 
are sound, and that the Christian doctrine is not unreason- 
able, and that the world has nothing to say against the truth 
which ought to detain any from discipleship; but here our 
advocacy exhausts itself. The world is still untouched. 
You lose your time to pray for it, save that it may be born 
from above. 

In the light of this law, we understand why men are so 
slow to confess Christianity and why the progress of real 
Christianity must be so gradual. It is because it can only 
begin with the beginning, and keep pace with the progress of 
character ; because we can see Christ only in proportion as 
we are like Christ. And let it not be said that our appreci- 
ation of Christ will do us no good if we have already entered 
into the life of Christ. Christ brings into our world light from 
another sphere, and it is unspeakably good for us to walk in it. 
If we can heartily enter into his thoughts, his affections, his 
hopes; if we can believe in his wonderful works; if we can 
accept Paul’s gospel, that he died for our sins and rose for 
our justification ; if our faith in him reaches not only, as in 
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the case of so many, to what we can ourselves admit as soon 
as it is told us, but also to matters high above us which belong 
to his transcendent life, then we have a religion indeed. And 
this we can have if we love and desire and long for it earn- 
estly enough to prefer it to our worldliness. No prayers, even 
of the divine Intercessor, can help the soul that persists in 
being a worldly soul. Nothing can make Christianity a faith 
before it is a life, or any farther than it isa life. “Therefore 
they could not believe.” The words are continually fulfilled. 
Christ is hidden from many, just as the Sun is hidden from 
those who have no eyesight. When they feel the need of 
God, and that God a Redeemer and Comforter; when they 
must know whether in this life only we have hope, whether 
there is indeed another life to match our being and our affec- 
tions; when they are no longer wasting the soul’s substance 
and deadening the soul’s perceptions in worldly living, then 
Christ will come forth the Light of their days and the Fin- 
isher of their faith. We look for a restoration of belief, — by 
which we mean something more than a restoration of a belief 
in moral truisms. The deep persuasions of the Christian still 
wait for those who are willing to enter into the kingdom by 
the only way of life,— the way of the commandments. Every 
man who by a mere persistent and consistent continuance in 
well-doing makes a clearer and fuller revelation of the Divine 
in Christ possible prepares the way for another fear of the 


New Age of which Christ is the Father. E.Chew 


“ Au,” said the imprisoned bird, ‘ how unhappy were I in my 
eternal night, but for those melodious tones which sometimes 
make their way to me like beams of light from afar, and cheer my 
gloomy day! I would myself repeat those heavenly melodies like 
an echo, until I have stamped them on my heart, and then I 
shall be able to bring comfort to myself in my darkness.” Thus 
spoke the little warbler, and soon had learned the sweet airs which 
were sung to it with voice and instrument. 

That done, the curtain was raised, for the darkness had been 
purposely contrived for its instruction. — RicuTer. 
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EMILY COBBE. 


Mrs. CosBe was once the gay Emily Rogers. She was an 
only child; her father was an upright and successful mer- 
chant, a sensible and kind-hearted man; but his time and 
thoughts were given to business, and like many other busi- 
ness men, he felt that his strict integrity, his readiness to 
meet all philanthropic demands on his purse, his punctuality 
at church, and his indulgence towards every wish of wife or 
daughter were all that could be required of him as a worthy 
member of the religious society to which he belonged. He 
was satisfied with the condition of his own soul, because he 
asked himself no questions about it, and of course he was 
equally satisfied with the religious character of his family for 
the same reason. His wife had been a beauty, and had mar- 
ried at seventeen; she was thoroughly worldly. I know not 
what greater misfortune can befall a girl than to*be the child 
of a mother given to the world and its vanities, especially 
as the victim is usually unconscious that it is a misfortune, 
and in that ignorance lies peril,—the peril of utter uncon- 
sciousness of certain distinctions between right and wrong. 

So Emily Rogers grew up “ for society.” She was sent to 
the best schools, as a matter of course ; but there was no in- 
quiry at home about her acquisition of knowledge, nothing 
said or done to increase her interest in her studies, but a 
great deal about her dress and success at dancing-school ; 
and when her headache, after a juvenile party and a late 
supper, kept her at home the next day, her mother only 
thought it was a pity she should have such hard lessons; 
“perhaps it would be better to take her from school alto- 
gether. It was evident she was too delicate to bear study.” 

Emily at last reached the happy day of leaving school, and 
of bidding farewell to study in good earnest. It never en- 
tered her mind that her education had only begun, that she 
had just reached the age when a judicious course of reading 
would be of infinite service to her. She felt herself ready 


for life; and so she was for the only life she contemplated, 
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and she rushed into it with all the spirit of a young and ener- 
getic nature. Passionately fond of dancing, she gave to it 
an amount of physical strength of which she was uncon- 
scious, and of which she would have thought herself incapa- 
ble in any other cause. The graceful and gliding movements 
of other days had gone by, and so had the custom of keeping 
wholesome early hours; and night after night she lived in 
perpetual excitement, and though Nature cried out, “ This is 
wrong, because you find you cannot endure it without the 
stimulus of strong coffee or champagne,” still she would not 
understand, nor would her mother. . Violent bodily exercise 
in rooms artificially heated and blazing with light, rich, indi- 
gestible diet, carelessness of all rules of health in regard to 
dress, the pernicious excitement of novel-reading, — her only 
resource when compelled to rest her aching back, — all these 
had their effect on a naturally good constitution. In vain a 
wise physician expostulated; she would take his prepara- 
tions of iron, but not his sage counsels. And so she and her 
mother went to a great hotel at the seashore in summer, for 
her health. There, with a folly that seemed a complete infat- 
uation, the same life went on. There was no rest, no quiet 
strolls by the rocks to admire the wonderful ocean, and catch 
its pure influence on mind and body, no perception of the 
difference between God’s work there and man’s work in the 
city. The same use of time in summer as in winter, — dress, 
the idlest of conversation, the most frivolous of reading if 
any, and dancing, dancing! Life must be a dance, even if it 
prove the “ Dance of Death.” 

The family went to church with some regularity. Emily’s 
father was always there, and she, too, if she had not a cold or 
a headache. And she listened with much satisfaction to the 
fine organ, so skilfully played, and the admirable quartette 
singing; she listened, also, to their own eloquent young 
preacher at times, when her thoughts were not wandering to 
subjects very uncongenial, and as she came out of church 
would say gayly to a friend, “ Didn’t we have a splendid ser- 
mon?” There ended the comments and the impressions. 

Sometimes the pastor was invited to a stately dinner, and 
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sometimes he called on the family ; but Emily was quite con- 
scious of the different atmosphere in which she lived, though 
she could not have defined her feeling; so she shrank from 
any intercourse beyond that of courtesy, and said to her fa- 
ther, “Oh, I never can talk with ministers; I am afraid of 
them.” And the young man always sighed as he left their 
door, saying to himself, “What can I do for the worldly- 
minded in their prosperity? There is fine material there. 
God will work it in his own time.” 

In her twentieth year Emily was engaged, to the entire 
satisfaction of her parents. She was to be married soon and 
go to Europe, and there was hasty but brilliant preparation. 
In all the excitement and bustle, the ordering of dresses, the 
reception of magnificent gifts, she came to her wedding-day 
at last without any distinct idea of the solemn business be- 
fore her, without one religious association connected with 
the marriage service. Not one word reached her on the sub- 
ject from either parent, and her past life had not prepared 
her to think seriously even at such a crisis. She was a little 
fluttered as she entered the church and met the gaze of her 
many friends, but paused a moment to adjust her veil and 
drapery; and she did feel something new and strange —a 
sudden dawning sense of responsibility —as the minister 
went through the service with an impressiveness even be- 
yond his wont. He knew thé sad needs of the young couple 
before him, and spoke with a holy fervor which scattered 
frivolity for the moment. 

It was for the moment. With a new name, but not with a 
new character, Emily lived on as she had done, abroad and 
at home. She was not unfortunate in her marriage as the 
world judges. Mr. Cobbe was a good business man, correct 
in his habits, rather ordinary in intellect, but very indulgent 
to his wife, and she really loved him. And they spent a 
great deal of money in Europe, especially in Paris, which 
they both pronounced the most enchanting place in the 
world. Then they came home and began to enjoy their ele- 
gant house and furniture. 

Another epoch arrived. Mrs. Cobbe was immersed in 
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costly preparations for another event of the deepest spiritual 
importance; but the preparations were not spiritual. All 
mothers take a nataral and innocent delight in the tiny ward- 
robe prepared by loving hands for the stranger who is soon 
to be welcomed into a world of waiting love. With Emily 
the exquisite embroidery and delicate woollens which her 
drawers exhibited were a matter of admiration and pride, so 
that she almost forgot that a soul was coming to her from 
God. 

It came in a frail little body. Slowly the mother recov- 
ered, for much vital energy had been wasted in a youth of 
incessant gayeties, so called. And evidence of the same sad 
fact there was in the feeble constitution of the little creature, 
so innocent, yet doomed to suffering by a thoughtless, uncon- 
scientious mother. It was one of those cases in which 
thoughtlessness deserves the hard name of unconscientious- 
ness. The soul came on purpose to be trained for heaven; 
but the mother and the mother’s mother saw only the deli- 
. cate little body to be adorned, and the latest fashions of in- 
fants’ dresses were to be studied, and nothing was too costly 
for bedecking the mere casket which contained the precious 
jewel, whose true character none knew. 

By and by Mrs. Cobbe again “went into society,” and 
danced and kept late hours and trusted her child much to its 
nurse, only seeing that it was always beautifully dressed. 
It was a pet, a plaything, which she loved dearly, nothing 
more. 

The father, too, as the little one began to show intelli- 
gence,—to “know papa,” which is always charming, to 
stretch its arms towards him, and cry when he went away, 
—the father found some new element at work in his rather 
sluggish nature. He loved his child, but thought of no 
higher way of showing his affection than by pouring all man- 
ner of costly toys into the nursery; and its floor was often 
strewed with headless dolls in rich attire, and broken car- 
riages and battered horses, which had never given half the 
pleasure that a poor man’s child finds in playing with a hand- 
ful of shavings, or building a cob-house in the country. 
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So Emily’s child came to be four years old, and all things 
went prosperously with her, as the world said, though she 
thought little about it. She did not know that she was “ liv- 
ing without God in the world;” her blessings, — whence 
came they ?—she did not ask. Her petty disappointments, 
of course, came, too, and of those she was fretfully conscio u 
but never asked whence they came or why. Yet she would 
have been utterly amazed if an angel had stood radiant and 
stern before her to say, “ Thou art a sinner!” 

An angel, a messenger from the Lord, did come at last, 
but with no brightness on his brow. 

The little girl was what people called “delicate,” in fact, 
puny, and inclined to take cold easily; still, in spite of re-. 
monstrances from the family physician and one or two old- 
fashioned friends, she must be taken out to walk with her 
nurse in pleasant weather, fashionably dressed. Her short 
clothes were kept well out from her small body by a hoop, 
her drawers did not come down to her knees, her stockings 
did not come up to them, and if she had been a beggar’s 
child, benevolent people would have pitied those little bare 
knees when they were mottled and purple, as they often 
were. The nurse did not observe changes in the weather if 
she had a fancy for a walk; so she took her young charge 
out one afternoon, when the mother had gone to a dinner- 
party. The wind suddenly came round from the east, raw 
and penetrating. The nurse loitered homeward, dragging 
the tired child by one arm, stopping for a leisurely chat now 
and then with an old acquaintance, and taking no notice of 
the increasing hoarseness of her little charge. 

That night the little Julia coughed with a sound which 
would have warned even an inexperienced ear; but the nur- 
sery was not near Mrs. Cobbe’s chamber, and the nurse slept 
heavily. By day the child showed no symptoms which were 
understood, and at night her cough was severe enough to 
wake her nurse several times; but she only thought, drow- 
sily, “ What a cold she has got!” 

The third night came. Mr. and Mrs. Cobbe were roused 
about two o’clock in the morning by a vehement knocking 
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at their chamber-door, and the voice of the terrified nurse, 
crying, “Come quick; Julia is dying!” They came quickly 
indeed, to find their darling struggling for life, as it were, 
and both instinctively knew what those fearful sounds meant. 

“Croup, croup! God help us!” ejaculated the father, has- 
tily rushing back to dress with trembling hands, and hurry 
off for the doctor. Helpless and wild, the poor mother car- 
ried her little one about in her arms, or laid it down only to 
sob over it, and cry, “ When will the doctor come? Oh, how 
long he is! She will die, she will die!” 

He came with all the alacrity of the true and tender physi- 
cian; but when he saw his little patient, and extorted from 
the reluctant nurse the acknowledgment that the child had 
coughed so badly the night previous, and had been out in 
the damp weather the day before that, his saddened expres- 
sion gave little hope to the parents watching his counte#* 
nance in an agony of suspense. 

All was done that human skill could devise, but it was a 
case of most malignant character; and in a very few days 
there lay in the splendid but darkened drawing-room a small 
casket lined with satin and covered with flowers. Within it, 
the innocent little face of a victim; for such was the child of 
a giddy, self-indulgent, worldly mother. 

Her life’s first trial had come to Emily Cobbe, and found 
her totally unprepared. She thought of nothing but her lost 
darling, to her utterly lost. The little smiling face, the small 
graceful form, had vanished from her home, and those were 
all she had seen and loved. The nursery was a desolation, 
a room to be shunned, except when the mood was upon her 
to pamper her grief by gazing upon the little garments so 
richly ornamented and the costly toys laid away with wild 
sobbings. She dwelt only upon what had been taken from 
her, without one grateful thought of all that was left to her. 
Of life beyond the grave, of an unseen realm where a good 
God had received her innocent child into peace, growth, and 
joy, she could form no idea. Her imagination could not 
accept and take comfort from a belief so wholly new and 
strange. And so she mourned without hope. Her worldly 
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mother, her afflicted but silent husband, could say nothing 
that could influence her weak despair; and her pastor found 
it one of those cases which most severely try the judgment 
of an earnest and believing mind. At last, absorbed as she 
was in her own emotions, she was roused by her husband’s 
acknowledging one day at dinner that he had had a bad 
headache and had no appetite for several days. In fact, he 
was too ill to leave the house, and next morning could not 
rise, and the physician was again called. Day after day 
passed. It was a case of typhoid, a lingering, tedious case. 
Alternations of hope and fear, more wearing than the most 
sudden shock of bereavement, tried the strength of the wife 
to its utmost; but, naturally energetic, she gave herself to 
the task of nursing the husband she loved with unwearied 
fidelity. And as the cloud settled down, and the strength of 
the patient ebbed away visibly, and she saw what was com- 
ing upon her, she even tried to pray. It was real prayer, for 
the first time, ejaculatory, heartfelt; but it was only for her 
_ husband’s life, not for strength to accept God's will. 


H. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue Christian life is judged of (and this with the strictest 
propriety) by that part of it which is seen, but it depends upon 
the part of it which is unseen for the hold which it takes and 
keeps upon God; and to look for works, or the blossoming and 
expansion of God within the life, without faith, by means of 
which the soul is rooted and grounded in him, is as little ra- 
tional —that is, as little in accordance with things in their true 
relation to each other — as it would be to look in any simple nat- 
ural operation for an effect detached from its producing cause. 
Faith is the law upon whose actuating energy God has made the 
life which we have in him to depend; and we can no more 
detach what we do in our lives from what we are in our souls 
than we can separate heat or light from their essential principles, 
or expect to enjoy either in the absence of the conditions in 
which their existence is involved. 
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THE common phrases of society, however carelessly used, 
undoubtedly have a spiritual import, often more suggestive 
of the true character of those who use them than their more 
_ deliberate forms of speech. Of this class I must reckon that 
expression so familiar to ministerial ears,— preaching for. 
“Will you preach for us next Sunday?” is a question which 
many a parish committee very innocently puts to some un- 
employed minister of the gospel, never dreaming that they 
thus betray their low views of the function of the sacred 
office. I am sometimes tempted to reply to this question, 
Are you, then, preachers also? For the only good and le- 
gitimate sense I can find for this phrase is preaching in 
place of another. “I am ill to-day; will you preach for 
me?” is a proper question for a minister to address to his 
brother in office; but it has no propriety in any other use of 
it. In the ordinary way that we hear it, it is a poor euphem- 
ism, intended to hide the truth, that the words of the preach- 
er are, ‘or should be, a direct message to every soul pres- 
ent to receive them. It is the minister’s duty and privilege 
to preach ¢o men, never for them. The sooner this is under- 
stood, the better for all concerned. If the congregation will 
not bear being preached to, let them stay away from the 
church. Ifthe minister is not willing to preach to men, let 
him cease to be a professed messenger of divine truth, whose 
office it is, “in Christ’s stead,” to pray and to labor, that 
men may “ be reconciled to God.” Both for those who speak 
and for those who hear— for the one quite as much as for 
the other —TI offer these suggestions, in no spirit of hyper- 
criticism, but with an earnest desire to restore the pulpit to 
its proper and original function. 

Without pretending that the objectionable expression here 
referred to is never employed in a good sense, without im- 
puting to everybody the falsities which I find in it, yet I 
feel bound to say that it seems to me to contain two very 
serious errors. For, in the first. place, it implies that the 
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office of the pulpit is to minister to intellectual entertain- 
ment. What else can really be meant, when one is asked to 
preach for a congregation, but that he is expected to pro- 
vide for their intellectual wants or fancies? Or if not quite 
that, does it not imply that the preacher is to keep his hear- 
ers in a state of spiritual excitement, and thus to encourage 
the pleasant delusion that they are on the way to heaven 
without having undergone the trials and conflicts of the re- 
generate life? The phrase is but a symptom of the spiritual 
malady which is so prevalent. It is hardly to be denied that 
most persons go to church now rather to have their minds 
pleasantly entertained, or their emotional nature awakened, 
than to learn what they must do and be in order to become 
faithful disciples of the Lord Jesus. The demands of the 
critical understanding are satisfied with nothing from the 
pulpit which is not brilliant, or startling, or “original.” And 
on the other hand the religious sentiments, in their undisci- 
plined state, crave a perpetual stimulus, and leave no relish 
in the soul for simple instruction in divine truth, or faithful 
appeals to the conscience in behalf of every-day duties. Be- 
tween these two demands, the office of the Christian preach- 
er is in danger of falling either into total disuse, or base de- 
generacy. The distinction between preacher and lecturer 
grows more and more faint. In very few of our congrega. 
tions does a pastor seem to be desired beyond the period 
when he can furnish something new every Sunday for their 
intellectual or religious excitement. The special bond be-- 
tween pastor and people is hardly more than a tradition now; 
for why should a man be retained in the same position for 
half or quarter of a century, when the whole interest of the 
relation depends on frequent change? The capacity of even 
the largest intellect that fills the pulpit is unfortunately limit- 
ed, while the demands of the congregation, alas ! are not. 

I trust this will not be taken for mere croaking over the 
degeneracy of the age. It is not intended here to deny that 
new forms of religious administration become necessary in 
different periods of society ; and it would be very foolish to 
propose a revival of the old attachment which bound a minis- 
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ter to his people. But I protest against that optimism which 
concedes everything to the spirit of the age, and never ad- 
mits that this spirit itself needs guidance and conversion. 
It ts desirable to recover something of the old feeling, which 
brought people to church as to a place where, through falli- 
able human lips, a somewhat divine was to be distilled; 
where a true communion of saints might be looked for; 
where God’s word should be interpreted and applied to the 
exigencies of the present hour. What is this, indeed, but 
saying that it is desirable to restore among us that idea of 
worship and of the Christian ministry which we derive from 
the records of our holy faith,— the New Testament of our 
Lord Jesus Christ? And to hasten this desirable consum- 
mation, let it be repeated and emphasized, not only in words 
but in action, —that the ministry of the gospel is‘never a 
ministry to men’s passions, or prejudices, or tastes, but simply 
an application to their spiritual wants of those living truths 
which are the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

The other error referred to as contained in the phrase 
“preaching for” is the error of those who object to any 
claim of authority for the pulpit. “ What right has this man 
to preach to me? _ Who gave him authority to tell me what 
I must do, and what I have failed todo?” It is the same 
spirit which has always said, “ We will not have this man to 
rule over us.” The only reply to such questions is, The 
very nature of the Christian ministry requires and implies 
‘this. There may often be a doubt of any particular incum- 
bent of the ministry, whether he is qualified for so high a 
place ; but there should be no doubt in a Christian’s mind 
that the office of the true preacher is one of authority, — the 
authority, namely, in Christ’s name to declare the truth. He 
who is really called to this high calling, who recognizes in 
himself an inward longing and impulsion to this work, and 
finds himself providentially guided to this and no other, — he 
is thenceforward bound to declare “the whole counsel of 
God,” as it shall be revealed to him, in all suitable times and 
places. He is to preach to men; not as raised above them 
by any superiority of character or attainments, but on the 
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contrary as a fellow-sinner, pleading with them to accept the . 


terms of forgiveness offered to all alike. The position of au- 
thority which he stands in is not to be deemed any personal 
assumption. It is not he that speaks, but the spirit of truth 
that speaks through him. He would be unworthy of his 
high office, if he should accept it under any conditions of 
keeping back what he believes to be profitable and necessary 
for his hearers. And above all it should never be forgotten 
that the existence of a written revelation, the fact of a di- 
vine word legible to human eyes, authorizes and requires 
the interpreters of this word to take a different stand from 
those who preach “themselves,” — their own thoughts or 
fancies, and not “ Christ Jesus the Lord.” Were the Bible 
no more than many other books, the preacher’s occupation 
should be no more than that of the moralist, or satirist, or 
philosopher who may come to the lecturer’s desk. Then, 
not only should pulpits disappear, but churches themselves 
could hardly claim the right to live. But how different with 
those who can in good conscience declare, “Thus saith the 
Lord” in his word! There can be no lack of authority to 
him who knows that he has a message to deliver from Heav- 
en to men, and shows them that message as contained in the 
familiar volume which they have been taught to regard as 
holy. The sacredness of the book, and that alone, gives 
force and authority to those who profess to expound the 
book. Let them beware how they abate one jot of such au- 
thority. Let them speak to men with the confidence derived 
from a full assurance that the Scriptures are of God’s writ- 
ing. And this confidence itself will do much to bring their 
hearers into that state of mind in which they shall no longer 
look to the pulpit for intellectual entertainment, but for a 
power to heal, to lift up, to regenerate, and to save the soul. 


W. S. 


Tugre is a wider division of men than into Christian and Pagan ; 
before we ask what a man worships, we have to ask whether he 
worships at all, — Ruskin. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


THE utility of Sunday-schools is a much vexed question. 
We mean Unitarian Sunday-schools, for the genius of Ortho- y 
doxy and Episcopacy prescribes a certain line of routine and 
outward growth for the instruction of its younger followers, 
which is not compatible with the spirit of our faith. How 
should a Sunday-school be conducted, and what are the 
present defects of our system ? 

The first requisite for a Sunday-school would be, the sub- 
stitution of it for the afternoon service, and until that point 
is gained, very little else can be gained. The hour and half 
before or after the morning service is too short, and, in 
addition to attendance at church, productive of too much wa 
fatigue to both teacher and scholar. Suppose, then, that our 
school opens at three in the afternoon with the usual exer- 
cises of reading, prayer, and singing; and mark, the sing- 
ing should be of the brightest kind. Methodist tunes should 
be frequently sung. All children love to sing, and the eye 
of a careful observer can quickly detect the greater zest with 
which a child turns to the lessons after the utterance of the 
voice in tunes of cheerful praise, than after the singing of 
some more difficult or solemn strain, which has no effect 
upon the religious sensibilities, though to the ear of an older 
person it possesses scientific charm. The book entitled bc if 
“Youthful Voices,” which was prepared with so much care, is 
greatly marred by the want of those Methodist tunes, and by 
the high key in which many of the compositions are written, 
so that at least one half of every school is unable to join in 
them. After these opening exercises, the superintendent or 
minister should always make a short address, colloquial in 
form, and containing as much of question on his part and 
answer on the children’s as is compatible with his subject. 
Then should follow the distribution of the library books and 
the class lessons, on which last the whole success of the 
school depends. While the school is thus engaged, the 
superintendent should talk with each class, inquiring about 
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their studies and finding out who are absent or sick, and 
speaking encouragingly to those who answered his ques- 
tions in his address. He should know each child by name, 
though he may not have the time to understand the charac- 
ter of each. He should propose objects of interest every 
year, not in the way of picnics or anniversaries alone, if at 
all, but in engaging the children to use their time and 
money in preparation for a Christmas tree, connected with 
the Freedmen’s Branch Society of their church, if they have 
one, or in actively interesting them in the Children’s Mis- 
sion, which now merits scarcely more than the last half of 
its name, as by far the larger proportion of money comes’ 
from adults. After a session of an hour and a half, the 
school should close with prayer and singing. The chiidren 
should be allowed to remain in the room for some ten or 
fifteen minutes, mingling together, and talking with the dif- 
ferent teachers, which would diminish that class feeling 
which now makes a child declare that he will not return to 
the school, if he is to be assigned to a new teacher. This social 
intercourse, which is now impracticable, owing to the pres- 
sure of the hour for church, would be found of great service. 

But should the minister bear a secondary relation to the 
school? He must, in most cases. When he is able to talk 
to the children from the desk, and to each one afterwards 
in his or her seat, he gains an influence that becomes a 
powerful lever in his other parish relations. And this he 
can do, when there is no afternoon service. He should also 
examine the younger classes in their lessons, and to the 
older ones he should give words of advice and present doc- 
trinal truths in the form of daily experiences, thus preparing 
them for the more abstract statement of the same from the 
pulpit. In no case should he talk to each class every Sun- 
day, not oftener than once a month, though, in order to do 
that, his presence may be required for half an hour every 
Sabbath. It should be regarded as the children’s privilege 
to see him there. To young children, the school is a church, 
and he who is the ordained servant of God should be re- 
garded by them with reverence, loving yet familiar. 
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In one of the truest passages of “Levana,” Jean Paul speaks 
of the solemnizing effect produced upon the mind of a child, 
whose first idea of public worship is conceived at twilight in 
some dim, old cathedral, where devout hearts are offering 
unobserved homage. Here, where we have no vaulted aisles 
or choirs made solemn by their depth and echo, no hidden 
music to waft the believer into an all-embracing heaven, or, 
worst of all, no quiet church, open at all hours of all days, 
where weary souls and tired bodies can find solitude and 
peace, or joyous hearts can throw off and take again the 
weighty burden of gratitude, we are obliged to lead our 
child into a full and brightly-dressed sitting assembly, and 
tell him it is a church, knowing that curiosity and obedience 
will vie with each other in his little limbs and brain. Or else 
we take him to the Sunday-school, where, while he enjoys 
the social element of the hour, he can understand its simple 
service, his teacher becoming for him a minister; it is his 
better introduction and training for church, as earth is for 
heaven. 

Yet all this is said with limitation, for how can a parent 
trust the religious education of her child to any one else but 
herself. Might she not even refuse the teaching of an angel, 
if such heavenly beings were vouchsafed to us? Not the 
best teacher that could be found should ever surpass — nay, 
equal—the mother or the father. If God makes them parents, 
he lays upon them the duty of making their children his. 
How can a mother who is alive to the poetry and beauty of 
the Bible give up even the esthetic pleasure of imbuing 
her child with it, for, as she teaches him, celestial radiance 
falls on her! Can a father relinquish the delight of portray- 
ing the manliness and filial love, heroism and divinity, of 
Christ’s character? If parents do forego all this, they fore- 
go what would become the deepest thankfulness of the child 
grown to mature age, the highest trust of their own being, 
and the greatest benefit to themselves. 

Shall we teturn, then, to the old New England Sabbath 
catechetical service? Shall we have no Sunday-school? or 
shall it be for the poor only, for those who know no God? 
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Yes and no. For ourselves, we never could commit our 
child to another’s religious guidance. There are others, de- 
vout parents too, who can; and so numerous are they, that, 
for years to come, Sunday-schools will continue valuable, and 
perhaps, nay, we hope, they will always exist in some form. 
But can nothing be done to improve them, even if held at 
nine o’clock? Yes, much, for the inefficiency of the institu- 
tion is owing chiefly to the teachers, and their want of suc- 
cess partially to their ministers. The school opens and 
teachers are wanted. Who are they? Young girls, of eager, 
willing hearts, who have had “ experience at home ;” and 
older ones who have thought, but cannot talk. And a few 
who were born to be Sunday-school teachers. It is said that 
there is a double purpose in the school, to benefit both teach- 
ers and scholars. Certainly one gains greatly by instruct- 
ing, but that is not to be thought of when the scholar’s inter- 
est is concerned. And it is what the ministers do often 
think of. “No, I am afraid she may not make a very good 
teacher. at first, but it will do her good, interest her in the 
church,” they say. She should make an almost very good 
teacher at the outset. 

What is the minister to do? Again we despond, for he 
can do so little, while the churches are in silent competition 
with each other, in so many and various works, the member 
of one saying to the member of another, “How much life 
have you?” not using the great New Testament word in its 
grand, broad meaning, —the fullest consummation of Christian 
experience, — but in the narrow signification of how much 
work do you do? how many Bible classes and sewing-circles 
and special occasions have you? how high do your pews sell? 
and have you any seats to let? and how many presents do 
you make your minister? And if your Sunday-school is not 
full, it is said, “ Ah, your minister cannot interest the young,” 
it never being considered that it is, perhaps, the fault of the 
teachers and the superintendent’s neglect. As if a Sunday- 
school should be the measure of a minister’s popularity ; and 
yet there are many preachers who feel self-condemned, and 
are loudly upbraided, because of the paucity of school at- 
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tendance, when that very school has been the monotonous 
heavy undercurrent against which they have worked by 
day, and of which they have dreamt at night, and have risen 
on Sunday morning, dreading it far more than the church 
services, and looking upon the teachers’ meeting as a circle 
of birds of prey, ready to pounce upon him because of the 
delivery of simple spiritual truths, instead of inserting into 
their chaotic minds scraps of German theology, bird’s-eye 
views of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and phrases of French 
radicalism. This is what teachers like now-a-days; they 
have tried Spinoza and Kant, and are examining Christianity 
by the light of their previous studies and their intuitions, 
which last, in the hands of a woman, often become a weapon 
of dangerous power. 

What. shall be done? If the minister insists upon having 
good teachers, he may incur the loss of influential families 
from his society. For suppose a young lady comes to him 
and tells him she is “ interested,” and wishes to teach. He 
has been acquainted with her from a child, and knows her to 
be very bright and pleasant in manner, full of good purpose, 
with average mental abilities. Is she fit for a teacher? 
Does the aroma of invisible sanctity breathe around her? 
Does one feel that she has lived in the “atmosphere of 
Christ?” She would be an excellent teacher, if patience 
would not fail, for young classes of poor children ; but the 
children in most of our schools have learned at home to 
detect the spiritual from the merely excellent, taught either 
by the want or possession of it in their parents. If their 
teacher comes to them from an interest in them and a vague 
interest in religion, they may be quick to feel the charm of 
her ways, will like her very much that winter and perhaps 
the next; after that her powers will have lost the charm of 
novelty, neither her mind nor her experience being a substi- 
tute for it; the pupils of her class are older; she is uncon- 
sciously tired, and so are they; their attendance is infrequent ; 
by and by they leave, and if you ask them whether they en- 
joyed the Sunday-school, they reply, “ Yes, they liked their 
teacher,” yet they have been made no more religious by her 
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than by any other daily influence, when it should have been 
incalculably more, nor have they learned to connect them- 
selves with the church in interest and action. The teacher 
has done her best. The youthful classes which she might 
have taught with more success were supplied. The minister 
has been embarrassed and fearful, foreseeing the result, he 
thinks it could not have been avoided, nor could it, unless he 
had had the courage to tell her, that notwithstanding her 
many excellences, she was not yet qualified for a teacher, 
which would have hurt her, no matter how delicately told; 
for a young soul full of aspiration thinks that it is almost 
achievement, and has not discovered that time and patience 
alone can bring on accomplishment. She may, in course of 
months, even leave his church for attendance in other places, 
where she finds the element which she misses in his preach- 
ing. Her pastor will feel this action keenly, know its cause, 
and query as to what he has gained thereby, — a more per- 
fect school! Good teachers are rare. 

Again, there will be a teacher of strong mental faculties 
well versed in biblical lore, in love and faith, in earnest pur- 
pose and executive ability, and yet she will surely fail from 
lack of a nameless indescribable charm, which every one 
feels and no one can picture in words. How much harder, 
then, for superintendent or minister to gently insinuate that, 
while her intellect is more than equal to its task, there is a 
something that might be improved, — that, in fact, one or two 
children have left the school because of that want of — and 
he is puzzled and takes refuge in praise of ber other powers. 
If the teacher is a woman, the wound is vital. The some- 
thing in her manner was born with her, or time has rendered 
it incurable. It has made those far less gifted or worthy 
than herself more acceptable ; it has been an oft-recurring 
cross, and here again in the loved field of work she has done 
more harm than good, though she knows, and others know, 
that the subject of her lesson could not have been better 
treated. She leaves the school, but is too wise and humble 
to seek another church; nevertheless, between herself and 
her minister there is an impassable gulf. 

VOL. XXXVII. 4 
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These are the two extremes of teachers and their defects. 
There is a middle class who fail, and this includes by far the 
largest number. We mean those who neglect the needful 
preparation for their class. They may have either personal 
charm or mental wealth, or both, and yet will not succeed 
from want of faithful care. Most teachers study or go over 
their lessons for the first and perhaps for many following 
Sundays, but the increasing pressure of winter engagements 
shortens the time given to the examination of their class 
lesson, and they trust to the inspiration of the moment, or to 
the chance suggestion of a scholar. Certainly it often suc- 
ceeds, especially when the novelty of such reliance puts 
every nerve of the teacher to the utmost tension; but as 
certainly such a forcing system cannot be continued. The 
teacher’s interest slackens in her subject and in her scholars. 
Neglect becomes a habit, and with every needful requisite, 
the teacher that might excel loses her own force and wea, 
ries her class. Here the minister need not hesitate to speak ; 
none would be so foolish as to take offence, while few would 
be so wise as to permanently reform. 

For her who can claim but a small part of what is given in 
large measure to others, this diligent care will prove effec- 
tive, and, in addition to true religious purpose, render her 
useful and admirable. 

We have not spoken especially of the piety that should 
pervade each heart ; for all, even those who have it not, ac- 
knowledge its universal necessity, and our purpose is only 
to touch upon two or three points, to which we think insuf- 
ficient attention has been paid. 

We confess that such winnowing of einen as we have 
spoken of would certainly be destructive of numbers in the 
present condition of schools. Parents, however, cannot be 
blamed if they decline sending their child to school, know- 
ing the character of its teacher better than the superintend- 
ent does, nor are they to be censured because a request is 
preferred that the pupil may be intrusted to the care of some 
particular person, while such a message invariably annoys 
the superintendent, who regards the school as a totality, and 
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seldom discovers the real cause of the departure of a child. 
When he does, perhaps he animadverts, in the presence of 
other children, on the folly of such a course, — that scholars 
should be contented, all teachers are excellent, the best pos- 
sible is done; which to the child, with its untrained likes 
and dislikes, is of no service. At home, care is taken to 
guide a child by calling out the good and leaving untouched 
myriad matters productive of ill-temper. Why should it not 
be so at school? the child is no older there than at home, and 
has his “ affinities” more strongly than his senior. 

A teacher must first be acceptable.in the broadest sense 
of the word. Though she may not be gifted with native 
beauty, her face should betray the education of mind and 
heart, her manners should be free from consciousness, mod- 
est, lively, interested, bright, and earnest. Every woman 
can be charming, if she chooses; if she will throw herself 
into others’ interests, watching the process of their thoughts, 
and seeking for their sake to find a correspondence to it in 
her own, thus she can obtain their affections, though they 
may not recognize her power by name. 

Secondly, her mind should be well trained to think, that 
she may show the children how to think. Nothing pleases a 
boy or girl so much as to find that he has wrought out a con- 
clusion from his own brain. 

Thirdly, she should have the power of picturesque de- 
scription, and be able to translate the Bible into the present 
tense. 

Fourthly, she should thoroughly understand childhood’s 
games and foibles, so that, when the scholar least imagines, 
a practical application can be drawn from his lesson, she 
should surprise him with a home thrust. She might be full 
of poetry, recalling to her class this and that line, adapted to 
her thought. To explain ourselves more fully. Not long 
ago a child came home from school, saying its teacher had 
said, “that Adam was a real gentleman because after he 
had once reproved Eve, he did not continue to upbraid her, 
and that he (this boy) must try to be as gentlemanly to 
his sister.” Many would pronounce this hardly scriptural ; 
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yet the teacher knew that this particular child had been sur- 
feited with lessons on morality and Christian duties with no 
great result; that though he would tease or disobey, he had 
a horror of not being a little gentleman. Her purpose was 
accomplished. He was shocked at finding that Adam, whom 
he had always thought very wicked, was more polite than 
himself; and he ceased to torment his sister, not from a lofty 
purpose, we grant; later years would impart that. To an 
older child, how useful would be the description of Mrs. 
Browning’s “ Drama of Exile,” with its noble pathetic teach- 
ing, and its universal mourning of creation for sin. 

These few suggestions are made rather with a view to 
awaken further thought in the minds of others concerning 
this important subject than in expectation that they will be 
productive of much good. If, however, without dishearten- 
ing, our words may lead some to consider the varied power 
requisite for a teacher, and lessen the confidence of those 
who forget that the wish to perform is not always equal to 
the ability, we shall feel that there may be a brighter future 
for the Sunday-school. 


‘‘Tuere is a spirit in man,” a principle of life within us, 
wrapped like the fire within the flint, in sleep and darkness, until 
the powerful attraction of God’s blessed Spirit — “‘ that inspiration 
of the Almighty which giveth understanding ” — comes to quicken 
it. For we must remember that in spiritual things every increase 
of knowledge, every expansion of love, partakes of the nature 
of a manifestation. It is a discovery of God unto the soul to which it 
could never have attained through its own efforts. Spiritual illum- 
ination is the unsealing of the soul’s eye, enabling it to behold 
that which actually exists. 

. “ The lightning’s flash did not create 
The lovely prospect it revealed ; 


It only showed the real state 
Of what the darkness had concealed. 


Wuen we catch our duties at their source, as a ray of light from 
the sun, we understand them better; but they often meet our eyes 
only when separated and broken into a maze of colors. — Krzps. 





G. rie th 
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Dip Christ come asking questions? Did he only utter 
words of uncertain meaning? And is the gospel only an 
enigma or a new myth, to be read like all the old mytholo- 
gies? In other words, did Christ speak to the understand- 
ings or the hearts of men? It would seem to be a sufficient 
answer to these questions simply to direct men to Christ 
himself. Open the gospel and read his words, and follow the 
course of his life, and mark his strong, spiritual confidence. 
In the Sermon on the Mount he makes no preface, he has no 
apology for his speech, but he enters at once on the highest 
themes of his ministry. He does not try to justify his great 
beatitudes, but leaves them to justify themselves. So he al- 
ways speaks like one who knows the power of truth, and is 
plagued by no misgivings. He knows his own word and the 
human heart to which he gives it. It is the sure word of 
life, and wherever it goes forth, it will be recognized and re- 
ceived just as the eye opens and takes in the light of the 
morning. In the highest speech of Christ you will find no 
material for logic. It does not require to be proved, because 
it is not left doubtful, and because man’s heart is fitted and 
always ready to receive it. Always Jesus speaks to our 
needs; he wings our hope; his sympathy answers to our 
love; his confidence assures and perfects our faith; he tells 
us what blessings are; he tells us what is eternal life, not 
what it may be in some far-off and vague hereafter; he 
“brings life and immortality to light,’”—that is, he reveals 
them just as the sunshine reveals the beauty of the world; 
he throws all the grand scenery of our spiritual being for- 
ward into the sphere of our human consciousness, when it all 
becomes to us distinct and clear as the day. When thus 
brought within the range of our own vision, the highest, 
heavenly things immediately become facts and parts of our- 
selves. 

Our religion is not a problem; it is beyond all question. 
It is as truly a part of the consciousness as it is of history, 
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a subjective as well as an objective reality. The revelation 
of Christ reveals man to himself. What man has tried to de- 
cipher and read in the mysterious soul, he finds clearly writ- 
ten out and made actual in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
One complements the other; experience interprets history ; 
history vindicates and informs experience. The troubled 
heart comes to an understanding of itself in the fourteenth 
chapter of John’s Gospel. The scene at Bethany renews 
and confirms the hope that every mourner feels waking up 
within him,— a hope that grows “sure and steadfast,” an “an- 
chor to his soul,” when the Crucified becomes the risen Lord. 

Our religion, plain as it is to the hearts of men, to all 
Christ’s little ones is still a problem to the understanding. 
There are deep things in it which no philosophy can explain. 
Modern criticism prunes away the mysteries from the life 
and gospel of Christ. The natural man cannot fathom the 
spiritual depths, because here the spirit is the only true dis- 
cerner. The critics deny John’s Gospel, and put it histori- 
cally beyond the apostolic age; but the simple, childlike 
souls who walk by faith, put it back into its old place, and 
the worn Bibles of our sainted fathers and mothers will tell 
us where they found, and where we shall find, the “true - 
bread which cometh down from heaven,” — in this same criti- 
cised and suspected writing of “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” We only “know in part,” says an apostle. True 
knowledge should be very modest and sit in humility at the 
feet of religion. There are, indeed, great mysteries in Rev- 
elation and “things hard to be understood.” And yet we 
want these mysterious things to answer the deeps within 
ourselves. Is there not already much in every soul that we 
cannot account for on any natural principles? Are there 
not strong presentiments and instincts of the supernatural 
and eternal order of things ever and ever crossing our 
path, stirring us with strange and terrible power, and pre- 
paring us for great revealings of God? And do we not ex- 
pect to find in our Bible something that is as profound as 
these workings and intimations of our seeking and anxious 
nearts? It would be a meagre book of life that had in it no 
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truth for our higher consciousness, and nothing so good or 
great as we find in our own broken and imperfect lives. 

Therefore, not so much by the help of criticism, not by 
science or knowledge, as by a simple, genuine, religious ex- 
perience, do we read and fathom and take in the meaning of 
the gospel of Christ. Its pages of prophecy and miracle be- 
come clear as we advance in the divine life; as fast as we 
grow “ pure in heart,” the problems are solved and the mys- 
teries fade away. Not at once is the veil withdrawn, but 
the saintly ones still know something of the glory and beauty 
behind it; even this world looks to them transfigured and 
prophetic, and they behold in outward and visible things the 
type and evidence of those within the veil. So it is that the 
true, advanced Christian soul becomes the interpreter of 
both revelation and the natural world. Our religion is no 
problem when we see it through the vision of the pure 
heart. Science cannot take the spiritual altitude of Christ, 
and cannot measure the divineness of his life; the pure 
. heart can see all things, even God. Our Father in heaven 
has not made us for disappointments and perplexity and un- 
certainty; he cannot so deal with his children, creating a 
world of light and giving them eyes to see, and then leave 
them in the drear outer darkness. Oh, no; we are not for 
eigners or strangers in Christianity; we are at home in it. 
Following Christ, we walk erect and firm and confident, for 
at every step we plant our feet on solid ground, and feel that 
we are passing over the same sure and luminous way that 
he trod before us. There are familiar footprints known to 
every disciple, wayside guides and lights more seen than the 
stars, to lead him all his journey through; by the only right 
knowledge, that of the regenerate and pure heart, he knows 
the way of eternal life, how to find God, Paul, in one of the 
grandest hours of his life, was trying to put the proud Athe- 
nians in the right way to find their unknown God. “If so be,” 
he says, “they would feel after him, then haply they would 
find him.” 

To the cold, critical understanding, our religion may be a 
problem; but to the open and trusting heart, it is assurance 


and peace and joy in believing. D. OfafZ/ 
i / 
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SPIRIT OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


Ir is a serious drawback to the value of most religious periodi- 
cals that they are devoted to the interests of a sect. The move- 
ments of thought, feeling, and Christian life outside are as foreign 
as events in Japan. Indeed, we are oftentimes as ignorant of the 
inward life of our neighbors as if they and we lived on opposite 
sides of the globe. 

Who can think that this is well? How much better it would be 
to have every believer look beyond ‘the idols of his cave,” and 
know something of the thoughts of reflecting men of other names} 

We propose to examine the best periodicals of the different 
sects, and to tell our readers what we find most remarkable in 
them. Of course it will be understood that we express no approv- 
al or disapproval of the opinions we may quote, our only object 
being to show what the writers, in the works named, are thinking 
about. Sometimes we may give a summary of a review, or the 
purport of a book, or an anecdote, or a scrap of intelligence, —any- 
thing, in fact, we meet with which we think will be read with pleas- 
ure, and may serve as a glimpse of what interests the religious 
world around us. We have no intention to select items pertain- 
ing to sectarian controversy ; and while we hope to give some 
account of the ablest and most earnest articles we find, we hope 
to do this in a respectful and fraternal temper towards Christian 
believers of all names. 


The “ Bibliotheca Sacra” (Trinitarian Congregational), for Oc- 
tober, 1866, has leading articles on the ‘‘ Origin of the Gospels,” 
‘Scripture Citations by the Fathers,” ‘Topography of Jerusa- 
lem,” ‘‘ Nature of the Will,” ‘“* Human Responsibility as relat- 
ed to Divine Agency in Conversion.” This last is a sermon 
preached by Rev. Austin Phelps, Professor in the Andover Theo- 
logical School, in the Chapel of that institution. Somewhat word- 
ily it reproves those who make one-sided statements on this sub- 
ject. ‘‘ Proclaim to an inquiring sinner that he is a sinner because 
he cannot be anything else ; that he hates God because it is his na- 
ture to hate God ; that he is a depraved being and a child of wrath 
‘because he was born such; that he does not repent because he is 
impotent to repent; that he does not obey God because the pow- 
er is not in him to obey God ; that, therefore, if he is not saved, it 
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is because God has not elected him to salvation; and will he feel 
the damning guilt of his condition, the equity of his doom, the 
awful righteousness of the coming judgment? If he does so, it 
will be because conscience and the Holy Ghost are mightier than 
your theology. Never, never does reason draw such conclusions 
from such premises. The common sense of the world never rea- 
sons so.” 

He believes that the natural consequences of such preaching are 
intimated by an unpublished anecdote, which he gives, of a divin- 
ity student, who has since become a preacher, and who said of 
himself, describing what many have bitterly experienced, ‘I re- 
call seven months in which my mind beat about that thought of 
dependence upon the grace of God, without a ray of light or of 
hope. I searched the Scriptures, I read books of devotion, I con- 
versed with theologians, I ransacked their libraries for some ex- 
planation of the mystery which appeared to me then to be a con- 
tradiction to my natural ideas of justice. The gloom it created 
reached at last every part of God’s word. I could read no hope 
there. It covered all nature. I could see no justice there. Sleep 
became more desirable to me than waking. The morning only 
woke me to a consciousness of misery; and the feeling excited in 
me by the sight of the tusy world around me was a kind of bitter 
compassion that so many of them must soon end their little dream 
of life, and then awake to a wretchedness as complete as mine.” 

Prof. Phelps thinks that practically the whole philosophy of 
his subject may be found in a small compass. He says, ‘*A 
child’s book exists in our Sabbath-school literature with the 
simple yet profoundly philosophic title, “ I can, beeause I ought.” 
The fresh mind of childhood never denied the truth expressed in 
these words. The conscience of a child must be awed down by 
authority into unnatural contortions before it will create the feel- 
ing or the belief of guilt in that child’s heart for that which he 
did not originate, and cannot control. ‘1 can, because I ought.” 
Ability the necessary inference from obligation; obligation the 
measure of ability. The central truth which gives value to the 
tomes of theological lore on this subject is compressed in these 
words. It is impossible that reasoning should go below it or 
around it with the purpose of evasion. It is ultimate; thought 
can go no further. We reason around and around the immen- 
sity of the theme, and an invisible thread conducts us through 
the labyrinth back to the point at which we started, and at 
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which every child can see as far as the keenest of us —‘‘I can, 
because I ought;” we struggle to get beyond this truth, we 
traverse the universe in our philosophic reason; but at the cir- 
cumference of our journey we have not outrun it, any more 
than we can outrun the evening star in search for the horizon. 
We plunge into the depths of our own being in quest of some- 
thing which consciousness may have treasured up beneath it, 
but at the- bottom of all things we find this awaiting us, — ‘I can, 
because I ought.” It is one of those truths which we carry with 
us, because it is a part of us.” 

Perhaps the most prominent article in the last ‘‘ Princeton Re- 
view” (Presbyterian) is on the ‘ Preaching for the Times.” It 
has an extended parallel between Beecher and Spurgeon, the two 
men, as it says, ‘* who stand out before us as the popular men of 
the day in the pulpit, with reputations world-wide. It was long 
the custom to call in question the power of these men; but the 
day is gone when one can exclaim ‘ Clap-trap!’ with sneer, and 
pass them by. ‘Clap-trap’ may attract the crowd for a twelve- 
month, but it has no power to hold it through years.” 

Our readers will form their own opinion of the discrimination 
of this writer when we add that he thinks that Spurgeon’s success 
is due chiefly to his matter, as he has a clearly-defined system of 
theology ; while Beecher’s comes mostly from his manner, as his 
theology is peculiar to himself, or at least can come only under 
the third head enumerated by one who said that all theologians 
might be divided into the Orthodox, the Heterodox, and the 
Beecher family. Beecher, he says, is the man of greater genius 
and artistic excellence, while Spurgeon is the model gospel 
preacher. ‘We are constrained to think that if Mr. Beecher 
preached the central doctrines of the cross with the fulness and 
‘‘ blood-earnestness” of Spurgeon, he would be every way the 
mightiest man of the modern pulpit.” 

The same Review has an article on *“* Ecce Homo,” the extraor- 
dinary success of which, as the writer thinks, is owing to some 
distemper in the public mind. He says that Dr. Bellamy once , 
preached a sermon during a thunder-storm, which produced so | 
great an impression that the hearers asked for a copy for the press. 
The doctor said he would give it “ if they would print the thunder | 
and the lightning with it.” The success of “‘ Ecce Homo” must 
be attributable, he thinks, to the atmosphere of the times. ‘“ We 
detect in the author some culture, some freshness, sparkle, and 
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polish of style, little depth or breadth as a thinker, an exegete, a 
scholar, a philospher, or theologian.” The leading defect of the 
book, the reviewer thinks, is its tendency to a lax theology which 
sees in the Holy Spirit only an “enthusiasm of humanity,” and in 
Christ himself only an exalted manhood. But what has such 
a theology ever accomplished? Let history give the answer. 
‘Where has Christianity been a power on earth after the divin- 
ity, vicarious sacrifice, resurrection of Christ, and the renewing 
work of the Holy Ghost have died out from the faith of men? In- 
deed, when these have gone, what of Christianity is left? The 
philanthropic virtues still surviving among Socinians are but the 
inheritance handed down from the ancestral faith they have repu- 
diated, the last reflection and radiation from that Sun of right- 
eousness which is now left beyond the horizon of their faith.” 

The ‘* Methodist Quarterly Review,” for October, 1866, has ar- 
ticles on the ‘“*Greek Church,” the ‘‘ Worship of Relics,” the 
‘“* Life and Letters of Rev. Frederic W. Robertson.” The writer 
of this last article, while according to Robertson some traits of a 
rare genius, still thinks that he is to be studied chiefly as marking 
the tendency of the age to forsake the old landmarks of theology, 
to embrace more latitudinarian speculations, and to fraternize 
with ‘“‘ Evangelical Unitarians.” Recognizing this tendency as 
one of the most marked features of the present day, the writer 
says, ‘*There must be something in the present condition of 
theological science which has prepared the way for it. And as 
almost every heresy is an exaggerated truth that has not been 
duly recognized in the orthodox confessions of faith, there must 
be some element of truth in this movement to which it owes its 
strength. Is there nothing in dogmas based upon misconceptions 
of the figurative and poetic language of Scripture, in stereotyped 
platitudes and half-truths being taken for the whole truth, thus 
teaching for doctrines of revelation the commandments and opin- 
ions of men, and in the want of a just recognition of the dignity 
of the individual conscience, from which this movement may be 
largely a reaction? One thing is certain; it cannot be put down 
merely by greater stringency in enforcing confessions of faith, 
or by dogmatic and intolerant denunciation. This would only 
strengthen it. Its errors must be calmly and fairly met by the 
force of truth. It will be well for the Church if she prove herself 
sufficiently liberal and discriminating to recognize whatever truth 
the movement may contain.” 
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Prof. Tayler Lewis, of Union College, publishes, in a recent 
number of the “ Independent,” a strong article against the propo- 
sal to place the ballot in the hands of woman; though to us it 
seems that strength laid out on this subject is like attacking 
windmills. The Professor somewhat ungallantly thinks that ‘ in- 
stead of Tammany becoming elevated by the female presence, wo- 
man will become Tammanized. . . . When we think how much 
worse a thing a bad woman is than a bad man, there is nothing 
hazardous in saying that, should such a reverse effect take place, 
the present Tammany, vile as it is, would be regarded as purity 
itself in comparison with the future congregation of male and 
female roughs that might fill the old wigwam. At all events, so 
great is the preciousness of the thing imperilled, that the possi- 
bility of the experiment terminating fatally would demand the 
clearest reasons, and the presentation of the strongest necessities, 
on the part of those who are in favor of making the trial.” He 
adds a far better reason for opposing this suffrage, by affirming 
that really and effectively women do vote now. The husband and 
father is the God-appointed representative and elector of the fam- 
ily. The suffrage we have now, he says, is family suffrage; and 
to individualize the influence of the family would not make that 
divine elemental structure more peaceful, or its influence more 
healthful and potent. 

A recent number of the “ New York Observer” (Old School 
Presbyterian) earnestly calls the attention of its readers to the 
subject of African Colonization, being moved to this, as the edi- 
tor says, ‘‘ by the recent sailing from a Southern port of several 
hundred emigrants to Liberia, under the auspices of the American 
Colonization Society, and by the intelligence that in different 
parts of the South, especially in Georgia, thousands of the colored 
people are beginning to talk of Africa as their future home. 
Several reasons are suggested why this should now make an ur- 
gent appeal to every American Christian and philanthropist. By 
the emancipation of the slaves, the old quarrel between coloniza- 
tionists and abolitionists may be regarded as terminated. The 
Government established at Liberia has secured the recognition of 
the leading powers of the world, and is a Christian nation, having 
all the institutions of the Gospel, large and flourishing churches 
with able and influential pastors, schools and colleges of a high 
order, with thoroughly educated teachers, who would not discredit 
any institution of learning in the world. . . It has shown that the 
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Anglo-African can make a home on the continent from which his 
fathers were torn away, that there he can be assured of his rights 
and provide for his own comfortable support, that even on the bor- 
ders of barbarism he does not relapse into the habits of savage 
life, but makes steady progress in civilization, that he can frame 
and sustain the institutions of well-ordered government, which af- 
ford security for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that by means of these institutions he can exert a healthful influ- 
ence upon adjacent native tribes.” The colony of Liberia needs 
to be recruited by new immigrants, and holds out great induce- 
ments in its vast undeveloped resources. The writer of the article 
referred to does not question the right of the freedman to a home 
in America, and thinks he should here have a fair chance to better 
his condition as much as possible, but feels persuaded that to 
thousands Liberia will be a better home than America. It is not 
unlikely that the time will come when the colored race will wholly 
die out from our continent, and a prosperous, Christianized Africa, 
receiving its planting and growth from us, will be the only proof 
that so many thousands of that race ever lived on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

The choice of two colored representatives to the General Court 
of Massachusetts has given the impression that this is the first 
time that men of African descent have been honored by a seat in 
a deliberative assembly of white citizens. This is far from being 
true. It is a gratifying fact that the Church recognized their 
manhood and equality with the whites long before the State did 
this. As in many other things, so here also, the Christian Church 
was first to set the good example, — that Church which has been 
so often and so fiercely reviled by humanitarian reformers. A 
Presbyterian paper says that colored men have “from time im. 
memorial been admitted to sit as members of Church courts with- 
out any qualification of their rights and privileges.” It cites the 
two following cases: ‘In the Presbytery of New York (Old 
School) a clergyman, Rev. Henry M. Wilson, who is as black as 
a native African, for a long term of years has occupied his place 
as a highly-respected member of that body, having an equal voice 
and equal vote with any other member. The Presbytery of 
Newark, one of the largest presbyteries in the New School con- 
nection, and having, perhaps, das many men of acknowledged abil- 
ity and learning as any other, sometime since chose for its Moder- 
ator a colored man, Rev. Charles H. Thompson, whose personal 
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qualifications led to his being chosen for the usual term the presid- 
ing officer of that body. This colored member of the Presbytery 
of Newark was sent by that body to represent them in the General 
Assembly, which met at Brooklyn in 1865, and ably and honor- 
ably were they represented. No member of the Assembly was 
listened to with more respect in its debates, or acquitted himself 
with more credit. Nor was he the only colored member of that 
Assembly. On turning to our report of its proceedings, we. find the 
following record of a debate on an important subject which occu- 
pied its attention: ‘* But the speech that most interested the 
whole Assembly was by Rev. John B. Reeve, of Philadelphia, one 
of the colored members, a gentleman of education, refinement, and 
sterling piety.” These are some of many similar cases that we 
might cite as showing that whatever has been the practice of the 
State, the Church has not excluded colored men from her offices 
and her councils. 

It is said that from Constantinople copies of the Bible are dis- 
tributed in large numbers, in no less than twenty different lan- 
guages. It is proposed to erect in that city a Bible House, with 
suitable offices, halls, and missionary rooms, in aid of this vast 
work of Christian instruction. 

The impossibility of supplying religious societies in California 
with preachers from the Atlantic States, so great is the call for 
them on the Pacific shore, has suggested the establishment and 
endowment of a theological school in San Francisco. <A society 
to effect this object has already been formed, of which Rev. A. 
L. Stone, formerly of Park Street Church, in Boston, is President, 
and it is proposed to raise at once the sum of $50,000 to set the 
school on foot. 

Perhaps our readers have seena notice in the newspapers of 
the colony of Yankees that have established themselves in Pales- 
tine. The American bark “ Nellie Chapin” arrived late in the 
summer at Jaffa, bringing one hundred and fifty emigrants from 
Jonesport, in the State of Maine. They are described as a set of 
religious enthusiasts, though this is the way that once one hun- 
dred and twenty Pilgrims were designated. The missionaries at 
Jaffa had received some intimation of the intentions of these colo- 
nists, and it is said they made some representations to Mr. Seward 
with a view to dissuade them from the undertaking. Whether 
the Secretary of State undertook this office or not, we cannot state. 
Their arrival in Palestine occasioned great regret among all Eu- 
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ropeans and Americans there resident. The new-comers were 
obliged to construct huts, their tents on the sea-shore having been 
riven to pieces by the winds. The thieving and murderous Arabs 
are prowling round their rude dwellings, and what through igno- 
rance of the climate, poor water, and scanty provisions, they are 
likely to see much suffering. 

** The Times and Life and Work of Christ ” is the translation of 
the title of an elaborate reply to Renan’s book on the same subject, 
by Edmond De Presseuse, a Protestart French Trinitarian. As it 
has lately appeared from the press, and uas not been, we believe, 
translated into English, we have perused a Paris copy, to see how 
the French heretic would be treated by his orthodox countryman. 
He recognizes in his opponent “ one of the most brilliant writers 
of the time,” who has awakened “ a passion for studies to which 
twenty years ago the public were indifferent,” and believes that 
the result of the discussion will be ‘* to purify the churches of 
errors which veil the Man-God to the eyes of our contemporaries.” 
He begins by a chapter on the supernatural, maintaining that the 
denial of the possibility of a Providence above the plane of the nat- 
ural and superintending it, the cool scorn with which this idea is 
scouted, is unphilosophical and unreasonable, and vitiates the 
treatise under review from beginning to end. On the subject of 
inspiration, he rejects the plenary theory, and holds only to the 
inspiration of the leading doctrines of the sacred writers. The 
two points which he regards as the capital doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are the Divinity of Christ and his Incarnation; but upon 
the precise relation between the Father and the Son, he does not 
dogmatize, as he says there “ hovers over it a sacred mystery 
which no human theory has pierced.” We have looked to see 
how he interprets the chief miracles. The temptation of Christ 
he regards as a vision, and seems inclined to think that the scene 
of the transfiguration must be understood in the same manner. 
The view of the resurrection of Lazarus given by Renan he re- 
gards as too ridiculous to merit serious refutation ; and as to the 
opinion that the body of Christ was stolen by his disciples, he 
thinks it is much easier to believe that the Christian Church was 
built on a miracle than that it was built on a lie. On the text 
John x. 30, — ‘I and my Father are one,”— he says we must not 
forget that the context proves that the question was not on the 
nature or moral accord of the Father and the Son, but only of their 
power to keep the sheep. Sometimes he seems to press a literal 
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interpretation very far, as where he says that it must have been 
a real dove that descended on Christ at his baptism; then again 
he shows signs of some rationalizing tendencies, as where he 
maintains that it is impossible that the spirits of the possessed 
could enter into the swine, because the inferior organization could 
not be the organ of the superior intelligence. On the whole, two 
impressions have been left on our minds by reading this reply : 
that Renan’s book has stirred up a great amount of thought and 
discussion in the most conservative ranks, raising questions which 
the best orthodox scholars have not yet settled to their own satis- 
faction, and inspiring a spirit of inquiry and reflection from which 
nothing but good can ultimately result ; and in the second place, 
that eminent French Orthodox Trinitarians enter upon discussions 
like this with a candor, independence, and courtesy that are wor- 
thy of imitation. At the same time we cannot belp feeling that 
in point of sprightliness, wit, fancy, learning, incision, and power, 
this book is far behind the work it reviews, and probably will not 
have one reader to every thousand of that. 

Every one must have seen references to the ritualistic tendency 
in the Church of England, large numbers of whose ministers are 
introducing into public worship the crossings, genuflexions, and 
candle-burning, of the Roman Catholic service. The editor of the 
New York * Independent,” in an article on this subject, seems to us 
to pass a very mild judgment on all this when he says that it is 
chiefly an artistic question. ‘“ The love of art is at the bottom of 
it. The cold, sepulchral look of English churches is repulsive to 
the renaissance of taste in Great Britain. The new birth of art 
calls for adornments and warmth in the sanctuaries of religion ;” 
and he afterwards compares the excitement to that raised in New 
England, fifty or sixty years ago, by the introduction of the bass- 
viol into the church choirs. Probably most persons believe there 
is something far more than this at the bottom of English ritu- 
alism, which we think must be regarded as one of the most 
melancholy evidences of the decline of a robust religious faith. 





As a countenance is made beautiful by the soul’s shining 
through it, so the world is beautiful by the shining through it of a 
God. — Jacost. 
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EVENING CHIMES OF ROME. 


HEARD FROM MONTE PINCIO. 


Tne evening sun is sinking low” 

Behind Mount Mario’s graceful line, 

And darkly cuts the western glow 
That solitary pine. 


And here and there, along the hill, 

I see some lonely cypress stand, 

Sombre and spectral, like a still 
Sentinel of the land, — 


The Holy Land, where — the profane, 
Discordant present laid to sleep — 
The spirit of the past again 

Its vigils soon shall keep. 


See where, against the fading glow, 
Stands black and stark St. Peter’s dome, 
While in the valley, far below, 

Twinkle the lights of Rome, — 


Twinkle as when, on summer nights, 

Here, on the Campus Martius wide, 

The fireflies flashed their fitful lights 
Along the Tiber’s tide ; — 


While, on the slopes and steeps around, 

The moon on marble mansions beamed ; 

Or many a height, with temples crowned, 
In silvery starlight gleamed. 


What changes time and man have made! 
A noisy town this valley fills ; 
In ruins long ago were laid 

The stately palace-hills. 


But lo! again the magic hour 

Draws nigh, that shall to life restore, 

With night’s and fancy’s mingled power, 
The buried Past once more, — 
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Shall make the bright To-day grow pale 

Beneath the falling shades of night, 

While Memory, from beneath Time’s veil, 
Brings faded days to light. 


Hark! even ‘now, what murmur swells 
Upon my rapt, entranced ear! 
A music as of ghostly bells 

Seems hovering far and near. 


The resurrection bells are these, 

Sounding abroad the signal-hour, 

That breaks the sleep of centuries, 
And wakes old Rome to power? 


The funeral bells perchance are they, 

That knell the ages to their rest, — 

As vesper tollings chant how day 
Dies in the fading west? 


Ah, no! far higher sense these notes 

Speak to the musing spirit’s ear, 

As their soft, quivering music floats 
All round the list’ning sphere. 


No earthly ages speak in these 
Celestial tones of mystic power ; 
But from the deep eternities 

God’s voice steals on the hour. 


List to that weird, unearthly sound, — 

That sweet, mysterious, floating hum! 

Through tremulous spaces murmuring round, 
From heaven it sure doth come, — 


Ay, from the spirit’s heaven within 
Methinks its waves of music rise ; 
And at its winning call the din 

Of earthly discord dies. 


In its sweet tones I seem to hear 
Of heavenly bells the lofty chime, 
That lifts my heart above the sphere 
Of earth and change and time, — 
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That true Eternal City’s bells 

In whose broad streets the living light 

Of God’s reflected beauty dwells, 
And it is never night. 


I bless them, whencesoe’er they come, 
Those sounds of heavenly, healing power, 
Whether from Peter’s lofty dome, 

Or from Maria’s tower. 


One eve, in centuries past, they say, 

A weary pilgrim, late and lone, 

O’er the Campagna sought his way 
Through woods and wilds unknown. 


In his despair, to Heaven he prayed 
For strength and light in that sad strait, 
For some kind angel’s hand to aid 

And guide him to the gate. 


And, as he prayed, he heard full well 
A voice that made his pathway clear, — 
Santa Maria’s evening bell 

Pealed softly on his ear. 


His grateful heart, so runs the tale, 

Willed that each eve, at that same hour, 

The bell should, through the twilight pale, 
Toll from Maggiore’s tower ; 


If, haply, some poor man like him 

Should, lost in those wild places, roam, 

That he, too, might, through sh»lows dim, 
Be guided safely home. 


Oh! were it ours, amidst the din, 

As o’er life’s wildering waste we roam, 

To hear the heavenly strain within, 
That calls the wanderer home — 


To that true ‘ city of the soul,” 
Whose gates are open night and day, 
Where man’s long yearnings find their goal, 
His sorrows flee away ! C. T. Bree Lar 


Rome, March 13, 1866. 
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PUNISHMENT OF GIRLS IN SCHOOL—AND BOYS. 


WE are not acquainted, except by the vaguest popular rumor, 
with the merits of the case which has excited the sympathies of 
the good people of Cambridge. But the public have some in- 
terest in the whole subject of the treatment and punishment of 
girls in school, and we venture to add of boys, also, for we have 
some gleams of recollection of having been a boy once, and we 
see no reason why this gender should be ruled out of court. 

The medical faculty have taken up the subject. The ‘ Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal” quotes as follows from a speech 
of Dr. Wyman, of Cambridge : — 

‘¢ Why should not girls be treated as boys? Because girls are 
not boys. Every parent, having children of both sexes, knows 
that they have moral characteristics which at once distinguish 
them before they arrive at the school age. They are weaker in 
body, and more sensitive in feeling, and are more occupied with 
the impression they make upon others, long before they know its 
value. That delicate sense of propriety which distinguishes the 
woman has already its germs in the girl. They seem to know, 
instinctively, that they cannot rely upon physical strength, and 
as instinctively cling to others for support and protection. They 
are gentle, docile, confiding, and affectionate. They exhibit 
those gentler qualities at home and in school in a thousand 
ways; they hasten to meet their teacher as she approaches in 
the morning; they run by her side, they seize her hand and 
evince their affection by kisses upon her cheeks and roses upon 
her desk. The skilful and faithful teacher takes advantage of 
these qualities, especially of their docility, and so moulds them 
that corporal punishment is not only unnecessary, but it is 
cruelty.” 

All of which is very beautiful and very sentimental. It is also 
delightfully true. But it is only a half-truth. There is nothing 
in this world more sweet and pure than innocent girlhood. It 
makes teaching a heavenly task, spreads a charm over the school- 
room and the playground, and prevents it from becoming a bear- 
garden. Girls are made of finer and diviner stuff than boys, and 
they grow into an angelhood higher and more celestial than men 
ever do or ever can. All this is true. But suppose these fine 
elements of character are inverted, what then? Why, they induce 
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to a refinement of wiles and subtleties and depravities which 
leave the boys and men a good way in the distance. If we have 
not learned this during the last six years, we must be more hope- 
less dullards than any schoolmaster ever had. The lesson cost 
this nation three hundred thousand precious lives, taken out of 
the flower of its manhood. 

We have had thirty years’ experience in the common schools of 
Massachusetts, and our conclusion is, that the duties, trials, and 
difficulties of no class of persons are so little appreciated as 
those of teachers and school-committees. It is mighty well for 
people in their studies, and amid the refinements of society, 
where only the sunny side of human nature is turned towards 
them, to theorize about how schools are to be governed. We 
would like to put these people in certain positions, and have them 
try their hand at it. We will take a case. We know of a school 
which does not happen to lie under the refining influences of 
Cambridge. You may suppose it a hundred miles off. The 
parents are ignorant, and some of them not more than half 
civilized, which is.so far an urgent reason why their children 
should be cared for. Well, the committee sent there one of 
the most accomplished of the graduates of one of our Normal 
schools. Her methods of teaching were admirable, and she had 
all the kindly, womanly virtues. She had lofty ideals about 
government. She would govern by moral influence only. The 
boys and girls understood it. The school-room soon became a 
perfect Babel, and the seven spirits of mischief entered rather 
more hopelessly into some of the girls than the boys, and the 
teacher was obliged, sometimes, to send to the prudential com- 
mittee to come and protect her rights, and enable her to stay in 
the school-room. The school was a failure. Another teacher 
succeeded who brought order out of confusion. The order was 
perfect, the progress rapid, and life ran in electric currents 
through the school. But the scholars, without distinction of sex, 
had to come into order or be punished, and they generally pre- 
ferred the former alternative. But there is something revolting 
in the idea of inflicting violence on the human form, and when 
inflicted on girls, it seems downright barbarity. The committee 
felt all this. They did not interfere with the new teacher, for 
they knew all her difficulties and obstacles, but they ascended the 
heavenly heights of sentimentalism beyond even where Dr. Wy- 
man has gone; and when a vacancy occurred, they sent a new 
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teacher, of milder make, full of brave resolves, and effusive of 
goodness as Mayflowers are of perfume. The school relapsed 
into disorder, in which the girls attained the superlative degree ; 
the only degree of comparison, we think, which they achieved that 
summer. ‘The teacher threatened to punish them. The girls 
dared her to the exploit. One of them informed her that in such 
an emergency she would fling the inkstand at her head, — pre- 
cisely the thing which Luther tells us he did to the devil. We 
never heard of any roses on her desk, or any kisses on her cheeks ; 
and she left, disheartened, and is now gone among the freedmen, — 
God bless her !— where we hope and believe she will accomplish 
the good which her noble, womanly heart yearns to do. 

But then schools can be governed without physical violence on 
the persons of the pupils; that is to say, some persons can do 
this. It requires a very high order of qualification, — a combi- 
nation of intellectual and moral qualities, which have command- 
ing and subduing power, by their very presence, over the spirits 
of evil. Do the towns pay for these qualifications? Do the 
people who find the most fault put the means into the hands of 
their agents, or do they ask them to create model schools out of 
nothing? We are not speaking of Cambridge; but we ask Dr. 
Wyman, who generalizes so loftily, to look into the last School 
Returns, and he will find that the county of Middlesex, to which 
he belongs, pays on an average just six dollars and twenty-five 
cents a week to the teachers of the common schools, which would 
leave them after paying their board less, probably, than he pays 
to the girls in his kitchen. We are not admirers of corporal 
punishment for boys or girls. We utterly abhor it. We cannot 
conceive that personally we would ever resort to it. But we 
know perfectly well that while things remain as they are, the 
choice often lies between this and no school at all; so that when 
teachers have been put in positions where they must do this, or 
give up their work, we haye been more inclined to pity them than 
denounce them ; have sighed over the present barbarous stage of 
society through which we are passing, rather than fling down 
from our ideal and millennial height charges of barbarity and 
cruelty against those who have not been drawn up into its tran- 
scendent illuminations, but who have the most difficylt tasks laid 
upon them with poor appreciation and poorer reward from those 
who reap the precious fruits of their toil. 

We wish Dr. Wyman would give his principle a little wider 
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application. “Strike not a woman,” he says, “even with a 
feather, is the motto of civilization; and it is in accordance with 
the spirit of Christianity also.” Amen! Now we ask whether 
hanging women is not worse than striking them with feathers? 
This government we live under has hung a woman, while the men 
of whom at most she was only the dupe and the accomplice go 
free. It matters not whether the giant crime of the age was 
plotted at Richmond or not; it was the fruit of its counsels and 
iniquities, and no worse than the wholesale murders of Anderson- 
ville, which we know were plotted and authorized there. It is 
hardly worth while to expend all our sentiment on the punish- 
ment of refractory girls at school, while the hideous figure of A 
WOMAN ON THE GALLOWS looms black on our political 
sky to expiate the crimes of men who are treated with tender 
sympathy, or restored to rewards and honors. As men, as 
Americans, we ought to blush with shame. 8. 


HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 
TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


No. LIX. 
EIGENE MELODIE. IN DICH HAB ICH GEHOFFET, HERR. 
Adam Reussner, b. 1471. Among the many hymns composed by him this para- 
phrase of the 31st Psalm is the best known. 
On Thee, O Lord, my hopes I lean! 
From foul reproaches quit me clean, 
Nor let deep shame around me gather. 
I crave of Thee Enrolled to be 
Among the true, O Father. 


Thy gracious ear, O Lord, bow down 
My prayer to hear, my vow to crown; 
Make haste to my relieving. 
In pain or woe I lie or go, 

Be pitying and receiving. 


God, my defender, stand Thou by ; 

My fortress be; and strong supply 

And knightly heart be found me ; 

Then let them close A host of foes 
On every side, around me. 
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Thou art my rock, my mountain, Lord, 
My shield, my strength, — so sounds Thy Word, - 
My life, my helping, saving : 
My Godindeed _In every need. 
What hurts me by its raving? 


The world oft cheats my ears and eyes 

With counterfeits and wiles and lies ; 

It weaves its nets, ensnaring. 

Extend Thy power In danger’s hour, 
The mesh of malice tearing. 


To Thee I yield my soul and lot ; 

My God, my God, forsake me not ; 

In Thy hand’s hollow hold me. 

O heavenly Arm, Preserve from harm 


When earth’s last shades enfold me. J f 
RK. L. Pathan 


No. LX. 
GEDULD ! WIE SEHR DER STURM AUCH WEHT. 
From the “‘ Berliner Gesangbuch.’’ Mel. Preis. Lob. Ehx. ete. 


For patience, when the rough winds blow! 
For patience, when our hopes are fading, 
When visible things all backward go, 
And nowhere seems the power of aiding! 
God still enfolds thee with his viewless hand, 
And leads thee surely to the Fatherland. ~T- 


For patience! after bitter ways 
Thy forward path will bloom with blessing. 
Faith boldly sets its foot and gaze, 
O’er heights and depths its errands pressing. 
Through vales of humblest thought it journeys down, 
Thence trusts in God to mount and reach its crown. 


For patience, heart, till He shall call, 
His “ Enter ye,” benignly saying : 
And though the world shall break and fall, 
Hold on, confiding, watching, praying ; 
For soon it ends; all need of patience o’er ; 
Each step still nearer to the Father’s door. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


Earty one Sunday morning, as a clergyman was passing by a 
mean-looking cottage, he saw the poor man who lived there saw- 
ing wood. He stopped and asked him why he had not sawed his 
wood during the week, so that he might have Sunday for a day of 
rest. 

“‘T saw my wood to-day,” replied the poor man, “because I 
am never at home on week-days; I have so large a family that it 
takes all my earnings to support them. The place where I work 
is at a considerable distance, and when I come home, I am too 
tired to saw wood or do anything. I have nothing but what I 
can earn from day to day, and the winter is very severe, and I 
cannot get enough to make all comfortable; besides, I could not 
go to church in these clothes, and I have none better.” 

The clergyman then observed how miserably the poor fellow 
was clothed. ‘Come with me,” he said, and he carried him 
home, gave him from his own scanty wardrobe a decent suit of 
clothes, invited him to go to church with him, and promised him 
that he would see his wood sawed for him the next day. 

The poor man went to church, and his faith was strengthened 
and his heart was cheered by the words that he heard from this 
true servant of God. 

The next day he went as usual to his labor, wondering whether 
he should find his wood sawed for his family when he returned 
home. Did the Christian minister forget his promise, or did he 
send some one to saw the poor man’s wood? No, he was too 
poor to do the last, and too rich in good works to do the first. 
He went himself, and sawed wood enough to last the poor man’s 
family for more than a week. Was he not a true Christian min- 
ister? And may we not all follow his example? 

I once visited a poor, miserable dwelling, where I heard a very 
bad man using wicked and cruel language to his wife, who was 
confined to her bed by illness. It was fearful to see and hear 
him, and I am sorry to say, I had not the courage to speak to 
him; I actually trembled with horror and dread. But a little 
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girl about eleven years of age, and who was dying of a con- 
sumption, went up to the angry man, and laid her small, ema- 
ciated, thin hand upon his arm, and looked right up in his 
face, and said, ‘‘ Father, don’t speak so; God hears all we say. 
Pray don’t speak so, father.” She uttered these words with such 
tender earnestness, and such loving gentleness, that her feeble, 
trembling voice touched.the heart of the angry man, and he was 
silent for a moment, and then he said, “I will do anything that 
child tells me to do, for she is an angel.” His fierce nature was 
subdued ; goodness and love had made this little sick girl one 
of God’s ministering angels to her wicked father. 

Go with me now to that small, gloomy room, and see, sitting in 
one corner of it, a poor, sick-looking boy; there is a pair of 
crutches on the floor by his side; his face is too thoughtful for 
one so young ; tears are running slowly down his cheeks as he is 
looking into the fire, so sadly, so unconsciously. His mother is 
so busy at her work she does not see his tears. Presently, a 
bright, healthy-looking boy comes singing and laughing into the 
room ; his cheeks are rosy, and his step is full of joy. ‘* Why, 
James,” said the lame boy, “ I thought you had gone with all the 
other boys skating this moonlight evening.” 

‘“ No,” said James, “I have come to play with you. Come, 
where’s the backgammon-board? I shall beat you well to-night, 
to make up for the drubbing you gave me the last time we played.” 

‘**Oh, how glad I am!” said the poor prisoner. Now look at 
his pleasant face; his tears are dried up; he is as merry as his 
friend. The room no longer seems small and gloomy, for the 
laughter of innocent and happy hearts can make any place seem 
joyful, — 

** The mind that feels no smart 
Enlivens all it sees; 


and before the light of love, narrow walls seem to melt away, and 
a boundless heaven to open upon us. These are true stories I 
have told. Let us thank God for all the faithful ministers of 
his truth and love that we have ever known, and who have been 
the dispensers of his goodness to us; but let us remember to go 
and do likewise, and that each one of us may be and ought to be 
in his or her humble sphere, a minister of his love to whoever 
needs any help that we can give. 

And who is there so weak that he cannot help some one? 
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Who is so very poor that he can do no good to any one? Like 
the poor minister, he can, perhaps, give his time and his labor 
to the poor ; like the heavenly-minded little girl, he can give such 
an example of patient, gentle goodness, that his small hand and 
feeble voice may, perhaps, have the power to control the fierce pas- 
sions of the wicked, with whom he may be forced to associate. 
Like the loving, happy boy, he may cheerfully resign some of his 
merry play hours to the poor lonely sufferer who seems to be for- 
gotten by all, and left to weep alone in this wide, happy world ; 
and by carrying to him the fresh, overflowing joy of his own 
heart, may chase away his gloom, — 


** And make a wintry sky 
Seem bright as early May. 


Thus may we all be imitators of Him who came into this world 
not to be ministered to, but to minister. E. L. F. 


LITTLE CHARLEY AND HIS FATHER. 


Tue birds are flown away ; 
The flowers are dead and gone ; 
The clouds look cold and gray 
Around the setting sun ; 
The trees, with solemn sighs, 
Their naked branches swing ; 
The winter winds arise, ‘ 
And mournfully they sing. 
Upon his father’s knee 
Was Charley’s happy place, 
And very thoughtfully 
He looked up in his face ; 
And these his simple words : 
‘¢ Father, how cold it blows! 
What comes of all the birds 
Amidst the storms and snows?” 
‘‘ They fly far, far away, 
From storms and snows and rain ; 
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But, Charley dear, next May 
They’ll all come back again.” 
: ** And will my flowers come too,” 
The little fellow said, 
‘And all be bright and new 
? That now looks cold and dead?” 
** Oh! yes, dear, in the spring 
The flowers will all revive, 
The birds return and sing, 
And all be made alive.” 


i ** Who shows the birds the way, 


Father, that they must go, 
i And brings them back in May, 
When there is no more snow? 
| And, when no flower is seen 
Upon the hill and plain, 
Who'll make it all so green, 
i And bring the flowers again?” 
‘* My son, there is a Power, 
That none of us can see, 
Takes care of every flower, 
| Gives life to every tree. 
i He through the pathless air 
Shows little birds their way ; 
And we, too, are his care ; 
He guards us day by day.” 
‘‘ Father, when people die 
Will they come back in May?” 
Tears ‘were in Charley’s eye, — 
** Will they, dear father? say!” 
e ‘“* No, they will never come: 
We go to them, my boy, 
There, in our heavenly home, 
To meet in endless joy.” 
Upon his father’s knee 
Still Charley kept his place, 
And very thoughtfully 
He looked up in his face. 


Fouien. 
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The Acts of the Apostles. An exegetical and doctrinal Commen- 
tary. By Gorruarp Victor Lecater, D. D., Ordinary Professor of 
Theology, and Superintendent at Leipsic. With homiletical ad- 
ditions by the Rev. Charles Gerok, Superintendent at Stuttgard. 
Translated from the second German edition, with additions by 
Charles F. Schaeffer, D. D., Professor of Theology in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church at Philadel- 
phia. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 


This is the fourth of a series of commentaries, intended spe- 
cially for ministers and students, got out under the superintend- 
ence of Drs. Lause and Schaff. Commentaries on the Four Gos- 
pels severally have already been published. [ach is a large 
octavo volume of about 500 pages, closely printed in double col- 
umns. Their spirit and tone are orthodox and evangelical. They 
display immense learning, the results of vast labor and research, 
and it is gratifying to know that German scholarship, with its 
endless resources, is engaged in disclosing the solid foundations 
of Christian faith, and not altogether in knocking them away. 
Our chief objection to these commentaries would be that they try 
to help the reader too much, and sometimes bewilder him by 
burying the text in so many layers of notes. But he can select 
what he needs, and he always feels that he is in the hands of 
competent men, who give him not crudities, but the results of long 
years of patient investigation and devout study. 8. 


The Character of Jesus Portrayed. A Biblical Essay, with an 
Appendix. By Dr. Dantet Scuenxer. Translated from: the 
third German edition, with Introduction and Notes, by W. 
H. Furness, D. D. 2 vols. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 


Dr. Schenkel was once an Orthodox Professor of Theology in 
the Seminary of Heidelberg ; was regarded as one of its ablest 
champions, when his Characterbild startled the German religious 
world with a sudden wonder. He had turned Rationalist. The 
Orthodox mourned, the Rationalists exulted. The book which 
made so much stir at home, Dr. Furness here introduces to the 
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American public. It loses nothing, but gains much, from his 
translation. Indeed, Dr. Furness’ notes we think the most val- 
uable portion of the English edition. It is too important a work 
for only a passing notice, and we propose at another time to give 
an estimate of it at length. Dr. Schenkel regards Mark as the 
only one of the Four Gospels, which can be regarded as veritable 
history. Matthew was the compilation of a later hand, and has 
accretions of fable and legend. Luke is later still, and has addi- 
tions of like character. John is unhistoric, and was produced in 
the first two decades of the second century. The miracles are 
ruled out, except so far as they are resolvable into natural events. 
Christ was not seen by his disciples after his death, except in 
their own imaginations. Dr. Schenkel often supplies facts out of 
his own fancy to make out his ‘ Picture.” For example: that 


the mother and brothers of Jesus conspired with his enemies 


against him; in which, however, his translator and annotator 
generally puts him right. The volumes are elegantly printed 
and bound, and Dr. Furness has given the contents an English 
dress, sometimes transcending that of the original in grace and 
beauty. 8. 


American Neutrality, its honorable past, its expedient future. 
A protest against the proposed repeal of the neutrality laws and 
a plea for their improvement and consolidation. By Grorce Br- 
mis. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 


A thick pamphlet of 211 pages, by a writer who has shown 
himself master of questions of international law as they affect 
our relations with Great Britain, and a minute and thorough 
acquaintance with the diplomatic history that bears upon his 
subject. 8. 


Memorial of Abbie Cogswell Waite. By her husband, pastor of 
Christ Church, Groton Junction. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 


A tender tribute to the memory of one “ who needed not the 
changing of her sphere” to add an angel to the Christian heaven. 
She walked within its sphere by works of faith and love born of a 
vital union with the living Christ. The Memorial is brief, and 
made with delicate reserve. The short extracts from letters, 
communications, and journal make us wish for more of them, 
redolent as they are with Christian sympathy and a spirit en- 
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tirely consecrated. Her life and death were a book of evidence, 
the last scene being not so much death as a translation; so 
that her physician said, ‘‘I have never had my faith in Chris- 
tianity more confirmed than by now witnessing its beauty and 
power.” 8. 


Observations on the Authenticity of the Gospels. By A Layman. 
Chicago: E. B. Myers & Chandler. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 
1867. 


The only complaint that we are moved to make about this 
timely and excellent book is, that there is not enough of it, espe- 
cially of the latter part, in which the bearing of the New Church 
views of the Word upon the argument from the Internal Evidences 
is touched upon rather than fully developed. Christianity, as 
held by too many nominal Christians, is hardly worth proving, 
and when we are well possessed of even a portion of its rich con- 
tents, we are already more than half persuaded of the truth of our 
faith. E. 


The Book of Praise. From the best English hymn writers. Se 
lected and arranged by Rounpett Patmer. Cambridge: Sever 
& Francis. 1866. 


This collection has stood the test of use better than any of the 
volumes of hymns which so happily distinguish our times, and with 
the corrections and the Supplement, containing thirty-five addi- 
tional pieces, the favor that has been shown to it already will be 
greatly increased. One and another expert will easily point out 
what seem to him blemishes, and will suggest changes to be de- 
sired; but his book, should he be allowed to make one, would be 
open to as many objections from other quarters. We may miss 
a favorite hymn, but how many are not missing! Next to the 
Bible, we place these books of devotional poetry. They supply 
the most delicious food to our faith, whether in seasons of weak- 
ness or in stronger and brighter days; and we are satisfied that 
they are destined to play a most important part in the restora- 
tion of belief. We would scatter them broadcast, as we scatter 
the Word of God. Indeed, a Christian hymn is one of the sweet- 
est and most precious fruits of the Christian spirit. The form, 
the binding, the print, and the paper of this volumé are worthy 
of the rich contents. E. 
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Hymns. By Harrmer McEwen Kimpatr. Boston: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 185 Washington Street. 1866. 


They are very simple and very sweet hymns of genuine Chris- 
tian experience, written out of a full heart. We wish that we 
felt at liberty to transfer some of them bodily from their fair en- 
closure to our unillumined pages. 


Font Hill Recreations. The Mediterranean Islands. The Two 
Sicilies. By M. G. Steerer. With elegant illustrations. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 1867. 


These books are full of valuable information imparted in a 
very pleasant style. 


Messrs. E. P. Dutron & Co. publish and have for sale the fol- 
lowing books: Miss Matty; or, Our Youngest Passenger, A Tale 
of the Sea; Fanny and Robbie ; Frank Stirling’s Choice, and Ned 
Grant’s Quest. We hope at some future time to report upon 
them. 


R. A. Battou publishes Gloria Patri, a book of worship, con- 
taining chants and hymns set to music, selections from the 
Psalms, to be read responsively by minister and people, and 
prayers for a liturgical service. The selections are made with 
good judgment and taste, and those in quest of a book of worship 
for vespers would do well to examine this one. 8. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, BY ANNA PUTNAM. 


R. A. Batxov, Boston, publishes three volumes for the young 
folks, under the general title of Kaleidoscope Pictures. They are 
moral and fairy tales, pleasantly told and beautifully illustrated. 
The volumes are called severally, Kalid and Kittie, The Pet Circle, 
and Gold Robin, neatly packed in a single box, and they would 
make a handsome present for the young people for Christmas, 
New Year, or for all seasons. The print, paper, and binding are 
specially to be commended. 


Notice. — Some articles and notices of books, omitted in this 
number for want of room, will appear in the next. 

Contributors are requested to send their communications as 
early in the month as possible. 





